












































Quotation from a Recent 
Pacific Coast Market Report— 


”" HILE Pacific coast markets have not yet 
reflected higher middle-western cattle prices, 


there is a general feeling that, as soon as sup- 
plies of fat cattle decline on the Pacific coast, some 
upward revision in cattle prices will become necessary 
in order for coast packers to compete for supplies with 
Missouri River and eastern packers.” 


Cattle and calf slaughter under federal supervision totaled 
1,275,000 head in April, 1934, compared with 1,042,000 head in 
April, 1938—an increase of 233,000. Improved demand, rather 
than a shortage of supplies, caused the increase in prices. 


The majority of cattle sold in the Corn Belt are handled 
through the CENTRAL MARKETS, where supply and demand 
rules promptly and efficiently. A large part of the cattle slaugh- 
tered on the west coast are bought direct, enabling packers to 
resist price advances. 


The price advances at market in the Middle West have heen 
reflected back to the country on range or country transactions, 
which has meant large amounts of money to producers. Without 
CENTRAL MARKETS as a price-basing point, and the ability of 
packers to resist advances as they have on the Pacific coast, these 
higher prices would naturally not have occurred. 


It is essential to produc- 
ers that they maintain 
central markets where— 
Supply and demand rules promptly— 
They may have price-basing points— 


Open competitive markets are main- 
tained— 


Modern equipment is available. 
















When You Start Using FRANKLIN’S 
— You Stop Losing Caives! 


Scientific 
in Origin= 


Scientific 


in Production! 












: NI HE conquest of Blackleg is an outstanding example 

s | \ of the triumph of modern scientific research. 

t i Some twenty-five years ago, range calves in large 
‘7 numbers were dying of Blackleg. Nothing then 


== || = $ $ : : 

ma LX |» known was effective in preventing death losses. 

=u _~** The Kansas Experiment Station undertook to find 
a SS— 4 Way to control this dread disease. 


SSS Dr. O. M. Franklin, then a young graduate Veter- 
_A imarian, was one of the men assigned to this task. 

As experimentation progressed, Dr. Franklin was made respon- 
sible for the work and devoted his whole attention to solving the 
Blackleg problem. Out of his research at this time came the famous 
Kansas Germ Free Blackleg Aggressin. 

Prominent cattlemen whose losses had been heavy then backed 
Dr. Franklin in the commercial production of the new vaccine 
and have continued active support of Dr. Franklin’s program. 

By 1923, Dr. Franklin had worked out important improvements. 
After four years of extensive field testing, the new product was put 
on the market as Franklin’s Concentrated Blackleg Bacterin. Its 
superior purity, potency and convenience quickly won favor with 
the cattlemen and the demand steadily increased until today it far 
outsells any competing product. Positive life immunity with one 
dose and one handling of the calf isassured when you use Franklin’s. 

Exacting methods of scientific control safeguard every dose. 
There are no higher standards of accuracy in the entire Biologic 
field for either animal or human use, than prevail in the daily pro- 
duction routine of the Franklin Laboratory. 

You can have certainty of protection by insisting on Franklin’s. 


| REE B Sold by Drug Store Agencies. Full details in Free" Calf Book”. 
“Keps — O. M. Franklin BlacKleg Serum Co. 
SLY 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo El Paso. Kansas City 
Marfa Alliance Rapid City Los Angeles Santa Maria Calgary 
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to Livestock Producers 


HEN times are bad and 
profits difficult, most busi- 
nesses cut down their purchases of 
raw materials and slow up their 
operations. 
But not Armour and Company. 
Throughout the present depres- 
sion, and throughout every one of 
the depressions that have come 
upon the nation in the 67 years 
since Armour and Company began 
operations in 1867, we have never 
failed to do our full share in find- 
ing consumers for all of the live- 
stock produced by the nation’s 
farmers. 
“Cash for livestock” has been 
our rule, and we have always kept 


Armour’s Service 


the meat stream flowing steadily 
from farm to kitchen. 

The nature of the meat business 
requires the carrying of large 
stocks from seasons of heavy mar- 
keting to seasons of light mar- 
keting. 

Reducing prices to keep product 
moving into consumption frequent- 
ly means heavy losses on stocks of 
meat; but Armour and Company 
has always been willing to take the 
risks involved in furnishing the 
nation’s farmers with a cash 
market. 

We are proud of the service we 
render to produc- __ 4 . 
ers of livestock. [ ; : 


President 


ARMOUR 483 COMPANY. U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 39 stations associated 
with the N.B.C. Central Standard Time, 7:30 P. M.; C. D.S. T., 8:30 P. M. 


Visit the Armour Building at A Century of Progress 
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Progress in American Meat-Advertising” 
BY E. R. McINTYRE 


ARLY AMERICAN COLONISTS WERE AP- 
parently well supplied with appetites, but 
were short on advertising. Beyond doubt the 

first meat “shoppe” advertising was done by the bell- 
man, or “ye towne crier.” The first graphic adver- 
tising of meats in the colonies was that displayed on 
the flamboyant signboards of wayside inns and popu- 
lar civic caravansaries. Here “mine host’? welcomed 
his hungry guests underneath signboards that often 
pictured the delights of the epicure. 

Like the colonial’s fondness for roast beef, this 
tavern custom was imported from England. No doubt 
the memories of the colonists were stirred by recol- 
lections of jovial hours spent in such inns as the 
“Ribs of Beef” at Norwich, the “Cow Roast” at 
Hampstead, the “Beefsteak Inn” at Bath, the 
“Shoulder of Mutton and Cat” at Hackney, or the 
“Boar’s Head” at Eastcheap, made famous by Jack 
Falstaff and by Shakespearian dinners held there by 
Wilberforce and Pitt. At any rate, research shows 
us that there were many famous American inns that 
betokened luscious meats, in name as well as in 
nature. Just a few of these serve to indicate the 
part they played in advertising. 


Some Famous Inns 


The “Bull’s Head” on the Bowery in the late 
eighteenth century was largely patronized by cattle- 
drovers and butchers who had their stalls on the 


* Reprinted with permission from Monthly Letter to Animal Hus- 
bandmen, published by Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago; Edward N. 
Wentworth, director. 
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HALL OF BUTCHERS’ GUILD, HILDESHEIM, GERMANY 
Medieval pronouncement to public of dignity of meat industry 
(Courtesy German Tourist Informetion Office, New York) 





(Published at 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado, by the American National Live Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered as second-class 


matter June 11, 1919, at Post Office at Denver, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
of October 3, 1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. 


Acceptance for mailing at special postage provided for in Section 1103, Act 
Subscription price: United States, $1.00 a year; Canadian and foreign, $1.50.) 
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Fulton Street market. Daniel Drew, who drove cat- 
tle from the Mohawk Valley, tells about this inn and 
how finally it was superseded in popularity by a 
second “Bull’s Head” tavern, located at Twenty-sixth 
Street, on the Boston turnpike. This newer place 
became famous for city “bloods,” who came there 
for turtle feasts and turkey shoots. “Ye Olde Chop 
House,” still operating at 118 Cedar Street, New 
York, was originally founded on Duane Street. In 
Baltimore, among several ancient inns, there were 
the “Bull’s Head” on Front Street, “Old Town,” and 


and Salting Store. 

HESE Places are calculated for 

the Drover’s and Merchant's interc& 
and coovenience, They may here bave a 
large drove of hogs of Cattle. (or. botb, if 
they happen to come on the fame day) killed 
'g one day. lo the mean time, Ms. 
Hewes will afGitt in the fale of them, and will 
weigh them the next day by 12 o'clock, for 
nothing but tbe Offals. But if they cannot be 
feld to advantage,the Salting Store adjoins 
the Slaughter-Houfe, where they may be 
Salted at the loweR eXic,and ftord until fold 
free of forage, 

The Merchaot may fee the quality, pur- 
chafe nis Beef or Pork at the fir® hand, and 
confequently at the cheape#t rate, and have 
it packed without as mary thins and dhanks 
to a barrel as there is to an Ox, or too man 
bcads and legs to a barrel of Pork, whi 
fometimes happen, when it is purchafed at 
fccoad hand, 

Any Drover having either Cattle or Hogs 
ta bring down, may hear of a-Purchafer— 
Or any Merchant wantiogPork orbeef,may be 
fupplied by applying to faid Hewes, at his 
Houfe near Liberty- Pole, of at bis Bucihery 
in Pleafane-Street. fouth end. 





Hewes’s Bofton Butchery, 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS “SENTINEL,” NOVEMBER 2, 1785 


the “Golden Lamb.” Another “Bull’s Head” tavern 
was located as a pre-revolutionary stage stop at 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. Over on Staten Island, 
quaint place of old reminders, there was opened in 
1741 another “Bull’s Head” inn, with its sign still 
visible in 1926 on the side walls. This inn had a 
strange history, and at one time was said to be the 
nest of a gang of ruffians—the Hatfield boys. Other 
colonial taverns that boasted meaty signs and served 
choice cuts to all comers with cash were “The Boar’s 
Head” at Chester, Pennsylvania; “Lamb Inn” at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania; “Sheep’s Ear’ at Mount 
Augusta, Pennsylvania; and the “Bull Head’ at New- 
ton Square, Pennsylvania. In Philadelphia, epicures 
knew the “Bull’s Head” Nos. 1 and 2, “Durham Ox,” 
“The Lamb,” “Sheep Drove Yard,” and “Peg Mullen’s 
Beefsteak Inn.” 


The origin of this tradition of robust tavern 
names is lost in British medievalism. In the four- 
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teenth and fifteenth centuries such references occa- 
sionally appear, while the Roxburgh ballads of the 
Restoration, quoted in Larwood’s “History of Sign- 
boards,” include a verse from “London Ordinaries, or 
Every Man to His Humor”: 

The gentry went to the King’s Head, 

The nobles unto the Crown, 

The knights went to the Golden Fleece, 

And the plowmen to the Clowne, 

The farrayers will to the Horse, 

The blacksmiths unto the Locke, 

The butchers unto the Bull will go, 

And the carmen to Bridewell Clocke. 


Advertising in Colonial Days 


Broadsides, or posters and handbills, had their 
part in colonial meat-advertising. Few libraries have 
collections of these early broadsides, as they were 
issued in smal] editions, and were, therefore, rare 
and difficult to preserve. Probably the largest col- 
lection separately catalogued is in the Boston Public 
Library and the files of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Scanning the complete list of these old 
handbills, a series may be selected with reference to 
meats, as follows: 

May 16, 1683—Bay Colony broadside rating the price of 
cattle, printed by Samuel Green. 


March 5, 1720—Reasons and arguments offered to the 
people of Boston and adjacent places for setting up of mar- 
kets in Boston; sold by booksellers, and also printed in the 
Boston News Letter of March 7, 1720. 


May 9, 1733—“Publick town meeting” on setting up and 
regulating town markets; answers to reasons in behalf of it. 


August, 1781—Broadside in Boston on the beef tax. 


Dorchester, 1781—“Your town rate” for purchasing beef 
in the old currency of the United States of America. 


June 22, 1781—Relating to supplies of beef made by sev- 
eral towns and plantations in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts for the Continental Army. 


Yet this merely introduces the first printed adver- 
tising of meats and provisions, which takes one 
through the pages of many rare old colonial news- 
papers, filed by the Wisconsin Historical Society at 
Madison. It gives possession of the first American 
newspaper advertising of live stock and provisions, 
found in the first volume of the Boston News Letter, 
established as the first permanent American news- 
paper by John Campbell, postmaster, as a half-sheet 
folio, on April 17, 1704. 

The identity of America’s first live-stock adver- 
tiser is lost in the following “blind” notice found in 
the lower right-hand corner of the October 2 to 9 
issue of 1704. One wonders if Editor-Postmaster 
Campbell’s insertion had pulling power: 

Strayed—On Monday last, a small red cow with a yellow 
and black strip about her horns, a little tet on one of her 


tets. Whoever shall find said cow and bring her to John 
Campbell, Postmaster of Boston, shall be well rewarded. 
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The first provision-dealer (who presumably sold 
meats) was found advertising in the News Letter 
of December 7, 1705: 


James Leblond, on Long Wharf, sugar, salt, rum, wine, 
spice, cocoa and chocolate. 


He was also the first merchant of any kind to 
advertise in an American newspaper, contrary to the 
statement made in Frank Presbrey’s book, which 
credits the first mercantile advertisement to one John 
Mico, a ship-chandler. However, Mico did no adver- 
tising for several years after Leblond. Thus Leblond 
wins the honors in pioneer advertising for the retail 
food fraternity. ; 

Files of colonial papers reveal a preponderance of 
advertising in behalf of imported dress goods, strong 
and varied liquors, runaway slaves, and quack nos- 
trums. For half a century after the News Letter 
was crowded out by other ambitious sheets, one must 
have sharp eyes to find any kind of food-advertising. 
Quite commonly phrases such as this appear: 


Besides claret and frontignac wine, a variety of goods 
too tedious to enumerate, but a fresh supply of Doctor Siebie’s 
pills. 


Yet there was occasional mention of barreled beef 
and pork “at publick vendue” on the docks and 
wharves. 


Connecticut an Early Packing Center 


Connecticut soon became famous for its packers, 
and its export business to neighboring colonies and 
to the West Indies was reflected in current advertis- 
ing, such as these items: 


Boston Chronicle, July 13, 1761—“Mary Jackson & Son, 
butter, also choice Connecticut pork, hog fat and cheese.” 


New York Mercury, August 4, 1766—“Connecticut Beef 
and Pork, to be sold by Thos. Walton.” 


New York Gazette & Mercury, Hanover Square, Septem- 
ber 27, 1779—“Michael Kearney in Smith Street, Mess Pork 
in barrels, Ox Tongue in half ditto, Rose Butter in firkins, 
also excellent bottled claret.” 


Prices current, as furnished by a top line in the 
Mercury of 1776, were as follows: beef, 50 shillings 
per barrel; pork, 4 pounds; wheat, 5 shillings 6 pence 
per bushel. 

The Boston Gazette & Country Journal, published 
by those ardent patriots, Edes & Gill, announced in 
October and December, 1774, that “John Langdon 
sold candles in Fleet Street near the old North meet- 
ing house, also the best of hog fat,” and Newell & 
Hichborn, of Salem, began selling barreled pork. 

In the Massachusetts Sentinel of October 19, 
1785, Joseph Head advertised choice Connecticut 
perk at his store on Green’s wharf near the Market. 
A mercantile neighbor of Paul Revere in an adver- 
tisement set forth the advantages of using “Hewe’s 
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At No..42 HIGH- STREET M.RKET, between 
Second sn T ird streets, and No. 34, between 
Sixth and Seventh-streets. 

The subscribers respectfully inform their friends 
and the public in general, that they have purchased 
of seorge Sheafl, Esq. of White Marsh, Montgome- 
ry County, Forty-two head of very superior Oxcn, 
which for size, neatness, fatness and flavour, will, 
they flatter themselves execed any heretofore ofler- 
ed tothe public. Thy will expose for sale the 
beef of four of them, 


TO-MORROW. 


The sulseribers who have embarked in this en- 
trprise, respectfully invite the lovers of good Beef 
O visit them on Saturday next, and feel assured that 
they will meet wth die encouragement fgom a ge- 
nerous public, as their price will not be higher than 
the beef is generally sold at in the Market for Cash. 

They will put up into Larrels and half barrrels the 
Beef of the above cattle, at the following prices: 

A barrel of Mess Beef at twelve dollars, Prime_at ! 
Mine dollars: half barrel at eight doliars, Rounds, in 
tubs, weighing forty pounds, at four dollars per tub. 
They have also on hand, which they will sell cheap 
for Cash, or approved paper, Mess and Prime Beet 
in barrels and half barrels. Also, six thousand 
pounds of Smoked Bee:, Smoked and Salt Peterd 
Tonyue + of asunerior quality. 

David & Adam Woelpper. 
Feb. 25—iftuthS ff 


Monsieur Merino come again, or 
-l Grand Display of Mutton. 






Ec tee 
The Subscribers, will c:ter for Sale on Saturday 
next, at the Stalls, No. 17, 19, 21 and 23 Hegh 
Street Market, between Second and Third Strects, 
the largest and tinest di-play of Mutton ever offered 
for sale in this city: and Mutton too, of sa fine a 
flavour and so full of rich juices as will gratefully 
tickle the palate of our nicest Epicures. Where are 
thirty two MERINO SHEEP and two full blooded 
IRISH, bred by Robert Clemens, and forfy-one 
of the BAKEWELL BREED, fed by Mr. Evans, 
both of Chester county. 

The del.cacy and sweetness of the meat of the 
Merino; the large size, the peculiar flavor and the 
fatness ot the Irish mutton and the quantity of <x 
cellent meat pressed together on the very sumail 
bones of the Bakewe!! breed, will, altogether, pre- 
sent such a shew of FINE MUTTON, as has never 
becn seen on the Shambles of Ploladelphia, and + 
there it will not be long tobe seen, for it will be 
sold so low a$ to be within the reach of all who -de- 
sire to eat it. 

‘The choicest pieces of these choice and well fed 
Sheep will be sold at sex and quarter ecals a pound. 
This extreme low price would not pay but the sub- 
scribers desire to ascertain in how short a time the 
mutton of Sveenty five well fes Sheep, of the best 
breeds, can be dispose of in Philadelphia. They will 
begin to sell at daylight on Saturday morning. First 
come, tirst served; come single or come by pairs, 
or by dozens, we shall have knives and cleavers 
enough to serve sou all,as fast as you do come. 
We desire to clear out as quick as possible. 


Samuel Greer &Co. 
Shambles No 17, 19, 21,&25. 
The Public are invited to called at any time on 
Friday at Mr. Greer’s'Uallowhill and Fighth strees- 
in Penn Lownslup and vew ths particularly Fine, 
Fat) Mutton. March 1--—S5t 
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Boston Butchery,” and this insertion was alongside 
of another by Paul Revere himself. 


Returning to New York Gazette files of 1799, 
here is a modest announcement that “John Pell on 
Queen Street sells May butter, mess pork and beef, 
playing cards, pipes and Holland gin.” Pell lived to 
have a street in the Bowery named in his honor. 


In February of 1784, Claypool’s Pennsylvania 
Packet and Advertiser had these items concerning 
Philadelphia: 


“Andrew Caldwell—Irish beef and pork in barrels, also 
brimstone, Souchong tea and smoaking pipes.” 


“Meat taken in to smoke by John Jones, in Market Street 
next door to the old jail.” 


“Levi Hollingsworth, third wharf below the bridge, mess 
pork in barrels.” 


“New beef—Excellent new ox cargo beef in barrels. En- 
quire of Flahavan & Willcox, in Front Street above the draw 
bridge.” 


Boston, New York, and New Orleans 


In one of the first numbers of New York’s first 
daily, the Daily Advertiser by Francis Childs, June 
16, 1789, James Johnston, at 188 Water Street, had 
300 barrels of beef and pork for sale. In the issues 
of 1795 two frequent advertisers were: 


“Nicholas Hoffman and Hart, Cowles & Co.—Rum, sugar, 
molasses, teneriffe and Fayal wines, tobacco and 20 barrels 
cargo beef and 400 barrels prime pork and mess pork.” 


“L. Simonds & Co., 4 William Street—500 bbls. cargo 
and prime pork, also soal leather and cotton.” 


In vain was there a search among Baltimore 
papers of 1805 for reference in advertisements of 
retail dealers to the significant fact that George 
Renick had driven the first Ohio cattle to that city 
for disposal. 

In the days of the clipper ships, when New Eng- 
land sent its renowned cargoes to New Orleans, the 
Louisiana Gazette files of 1807 reveal some inter- 
esting sidelights on the way in which eastern meat 
was boosted by the wharf merchants: 


March 17, 1807—“Sanderson & White, 150 bbls. beef from 
the cargo of ship Geo. Washington from Newport, consist- 
ing of sheeting, cordage, cyder, New England rum and prime 
Conn. beef and hams.” 

“Winter & Herman Co.—Cargo of the ship Speculator 
from New York, consisting of prime pork, prime cargo beef, 
butter, cheese, lard and Sherry.” 

June 20, 1807—“Judah Turo, 27 Chartres Street, Boston 
candJes, brown soap and No. 1 Boston beef.” 

“John Poultney Jun. & Co.—Cargo landing from the brig 
Mentor from Philadelphia—Jersey lard, 20 tubs saltpetered 
rounds of beef, 15 half bbls. ditto mess beef.” 

“Alex. Milne—80 bbls. beef, 50 bbls. prime pork, three 
prime negro women and Holland gin.” 


No need to comment that the last-named adver- 
tiser was a Scotchman! Without pausing to repeat 





the wording of Joseph Blackwell’s advertisement 
regarding the heaviest bullock ever seen at New York 
up to 1813, as quoted in DeVoe’s “Market Book,” we 
return to Boston in the heyday of the famous 
Brighton Market: 


Commercial Gazette, December 14, 1818—“75 barrels No. 
1 and 30 barrels clear pork, 100 kegs first sort lard, for sale 
by John Tyler, No. 9, Central wharf.” 

Patriot and Chronicle, December 23, 1818—“150 bbls. 
beef of Boston inspection, for sale by Dana & Brooks, 8 State 
Street.” 


Pittsfield, Mass., Sunday, December 16, 1818—“Josiah 
Pomeroy & Co. will take produce of all kinds and want well 
fattened pork.” 


Warner & Colt announced that they bought “rye, oats and 
barley, flannel socks, pork and mittens, in exchange for rum 
and brandy and elegant landscape paper hangings.” 


The issues of the Newport Mercury and the 
Rhode Island American of the same month and year 
carried a few mess and prime pork “ads.” The New 
London, Conn., Gazette of December 16, 1818, adver- 
tised stalls to rent in the hog market. Henry 
Gruenert, an enterprising sausage-maker, came to 
bat in the Herald of New Haven, Conn., on Decem- 
ber 8, 1818. A funny little wood-cut illuminated the 
single-column appeal for cow and calf disposal in the 
Eagle of Sag Harbor, Long Island, December 15, 
1818. 


Westward March of Animal Husbandry 


Westward expansion of animal industry to the 
Mohawk Valley and the boom caused by the Erie 
Canal were reflected in a few random finds in the 
Auburn and Buffalo papers: 


Cayuga Republican, January 5, 1825—“Cash paid for 
pork, pot and pearl ashes. Merchants and farmers wishing 
to store their produce until the opening of the canal can be 
accommodated. Hanford & Morley, Weed’s Basin.” 


Buffalo Journal, July 14, 1829—“One hog and prime corn 
fed pork; Hollister & Co.” 


“Hams, shoulders, dried beef, mess pork and lard, tongues 
and sounds. R. Hargrave Lee, supplies from New York by 
canal.” 


“J. Siebold—Canal and steamboat vessels provisioned on 
most reasonable terms.” 


Some diversion is afforded as to methods of rival 
meat merchants in Philadelphia a hundred years ago 
by the advertising done in the Democratic Press of 
January 1, 1824. David & Adam Woelpper had to 
face competition from John Bornemann, who ad- 
dressed his appeal to “epicures of good living” from 
his stall at No. 24 Old Shambles Market. Sam Greer 
& Co. also bid for public favor with “a grand display 
of mutton.” (See advertisement on page 5.) 

Readers who have visited the famous Lexington 
Market in Baltimore will see hints of its beginnings 
in the Baltimore Gazette on June 2, 1832. McCor- 
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mick & Keene sold dried venison and provisions at 
Lexington and Paca Streets, with but few advertis- 
ing competitors. 

When the Ohio Valley blossomed forth as the 
great center of Yankee meat production and pack- 
ing, and Cincinnati was at the height of fame as 
Porkopolis, Charles Cist bragged editorially in the 
Weekly Advertiser, to the music of the following 
sample advertisements: 


Vol. I, No. 1, March 22, 1847—“Alex. MacKenzie, pro- 
duce and commission merchant.” 

“Procter & Gamble, palm soap, mould tallow candles and 
lard oil.” (The humble beginning of Ivory soap.) 

“Kellog & Kennert, bacon and beef.” 

“Bowen & Envart, kiln dried corn meal.” (They were 
prominent packers later and the first meat-exporters to West- 
phalia, Germany, in 1848.) 


The N. P. Iglehart Company wanted pork barrels 
and lard kegs. 


Phrases of mercantile indorsement in early Ohio 
papers were often introduced with the summary: 
“wholesale and retail dealers in groceries and domes- 
tic liquors.” Men ate their pork salty and drank 
their bitters straight. Here are some Ohio adven- 
turers in the days of packet fleets: 


Steubenville Herald, October 22, 1850—“Sugar cured 
hams, none better in city or elsewhere. William Nash, Mar- 
ket & Sixth Sts.” 


Maumee River Times, October 9, 1852—“E. & M. Denny, 
Pork, beef, hams and shoulders; cash paid for butter, eggs 
and beef. Come here instead of Toledo and save time and 
expense.” 

Cincinnati Columbian, August 4, 1854—Procter & Gamble 
removed their store to 24 Columbia Street, “where they sell 
lard oil and tallow candles.” 


Practical Preacher, 1851—James Mills & Son, of Coshoc- 
ton, entered the religious press alone, “selling bacon and calf 
skins.” 

Summit County Beacon, Akron, February, 1859—“Provi- 
sions for family use, lard oil, pork, hams and whitefish. Re- 
freshments to farmers bringing produce. John T. Good.” 


And in the same issue this “depression” complex: 


“J. D. & J. M. Edson warehouse; hoping that the good 
times that didn’t come in 1858 will be realized in 1859. Farm- 
ers, look at prices paid at the Akron Corn Exchange on Feb. 
14, 1859: Wheat, $1.20—shelled corn, 70 cents—pork, $6— 
beef, $5—hides, 6 cents—butter, 16 cents.” 


[To bz concluded in July] 


Argentina Likely to Accept Wheat Quota 


Acceptance by Argentina of the export quota proposed 
by the international wheat conference, long in session in Lon- 
don, is now regarded as assured. The agreement will give 
Argentina the right to export about 30,000,000 bushels more 
wheat this year than previously. In return, she must pledge 
herself to restrict production next year. 
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LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY IN UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


BY THOMAS HOGG 
Argentine Vice-Consul, Chicago, Illinois 


HE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA IS SITUATED BE- 

tween 22 and 35 degrees of latitude south, equivalent to 
the latitudes between Memphis and the north coast of Yuca- 
tan. The climate is cooler than that in similar latitudes in 
the Northern Hemisphere. As a matter of fact, the various 
parts of the subcontinent have a mean annual temperature 
corresponding to that found in Europe seven to ten degrees 
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farther from the Equator. The physical conformation of the 
country is that of an elevated table-land, 40 per cent of which 
lies over 4,000 feet above sea-level, bordered by a narrow, 
fertile strip of coast belt. Climatic changes, on the whole, 
are gradual and of a remarkably equable character, ranging 
from temperate to subtropical. 

South Africa’s main agricultural production consists of 
wool, hides, skins, and corn. She has, therefore, valuable ani- 
mal products, as well as important crop production. The 
principal live-stock and agricultural markets in South Africa 
are Capetown, Durban, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, East 
London, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, etc., the average distanee 
from railroad shipping point to market being about eighty- 
four miles. 

The cattle of South Africa are small and short-legged, 
with a weight of 800 to 900 pounds when mature. These 
“Kafer Cores” (as they call them) have been crossed with 
Zebu or Brahma bulls, for the purpose of increasing size. 
Such cattle can be distinguished by their characteristic 
humps, long legs, and muscular, soggy bodies. These crosses 
are very useful as work-animals also, and go by the name of 
“Afrikanders.” It is this breed which has been introduced 
jointly by the United States Bureau of Animal Industry and 
the King Ranch in southern Texas. 
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The methods of handling the cattle are peculiar to that 
country. There is no free range. All land is either cwned 
or leased. Land value is very low, and large tracts may be 
bought from the government on easy terms. Few fences have 
been built, since they are soon rendered useless by wild 
ostriches and elephants. The majority of the cattle owned by 
whites belong to large companies, each owning upwards of 
10,000 head, which are run in small droves of about 200. 
Each drove is in charge of a native, who actually lives with 
the cattle, herding them in the daytime and penning them 
in a corral over night. 

_. Native cattle are allowed to become fully mature before 
being marketed. Johannesburg, in the Transvaal, is the 
largest city and the principal live-stock market. 

Various diseases, such as rinderpest and east-coast fever, 
have at times in the past almost wiped out the herds in cer- 
tain sections of the country. By observing sanitary precau- 
tions and dipping the cattle at frequent intervals, these 
maladies are gradually being brought under control. It is a 
common practice to dip cattle every week in the summer and 
every two weeks in the winter. The natives, however, who 
own as many cattle as the white farmers, are negligent in 
such matters. It is also a question if the disease problem 
can be fully controlled before the wild animals of the country 
are either destroyed or thoroughly isolated. 

In 1929 the cattle population exceeded 10,000,000 head, 
nearly doubling itself since 1911. In the period 1924-29 Euro- 
pean-owned cattle decreased 105,000 head, and native-owned 
cattle increased 1,017,000 head. In 1929 the Department of 
Agriculture made a survey of European-owned cattle. A 
summary of the information in regard to breeds indicated 
that approximately 913,000 head of cattle returned in the 
census were described as being either purebreds or grades of 
some particular breed. 

The amount of meat consumed by the blacks when em- 
ployed by whites is fairly large. In the Kimberley mines, 
where the blacks purchase their own food, they eat about 
128 pounds per capita a year, while the ration supplied them 
in the Witwatersrand mines is about 172 pounds. However, 
the average per-capita consumption of meat for the whole 
population is low. 

The estimated live-stock population is 10,000,000 cattle, 
32,000,000 sheep, 8,000,000 goats (mohair-yielding Angoras), 
and about 1,000,000 hogs. About 7 per cent of the improved 
cattle in the Union are found in the High Veld, northern and 
western Transvaal, western Orange Free State, and Natal 
midlands. 

Improvement of the flocks of sheep has been carried 
much farther than that of cattle. This is due to the fact 
that the best sheep country is relatively dry and less sub- 
ject to disease than the cattle country, and that efforts to 
improve the sheep breeds have been in progress for a longer 
time than those to improve the cattle. At the present time 
the majority of the sheep are Merinos. There are several 
million native wool-bearing sheep and only a few of the 
British mutton breeds. 

The severe drought in South Africa reduced the sheep 
number by more than 5,000,000 head in 1932. About half of 
these were wooi sheep, which carried the number below any 
year since 1929. The decrease in non-wooled sheep is rela- 
tively more severe, since it reduces their number to less than 
half of a year ago. As these sheep are largely used for 
mutton, it has caused an additional number of wool sheep to 
be slaughtered for meat. 

' A. M. Bosman, dean of agriculture in the University of 
Pretoria, points out certain conditions in the South African 
beef industry: 
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“The present wasteful system of marketing cattle could 
be replaced by an efficient marketing—that is, supplying the 
demand at the time and in the quantity required. On the 
Johannesburg market about 70 to 75 per cent of the cattle 
are marketed by speculators. The farmer frequently sells to 
the speculator, who in turn sells on the market. 

“The auctioneer often gives credit to the wholesale 
butcher, the wholesale butcher gives credit to the retail 
butcher, who in turn gives credit to the consumer. The risk 
of bad debts becomes very great, and this continuous line of 
credit results in a high rate of interest being charged, which 
means that the difference in the price paid to the producer 
and that paid by the consumer must of necessity be great. 
In addition, the high cost of delivery of meat to the con- 
sumer further results in low prices to the producer and high 
prices to the consumer. 

“The export trade in cattle or beef is not too encourag- 
ing. An estimate of 10,000 cattle slaughtered for export 
purposes per annum is fairly accurate. Most cattle are not 
eligible for what might be called the ‘chilled-meat class,’ and 
prices for freezers are often below the ruling prices for 
compounds... ‘Compounds’* is evidently a local name for cattle 
fed for domestic consumption. The export season for this 
trade is very limited. Apparently the months of February, 
March, and April are the most favorable. 

“The years 1921 to 1924 were the most favorable years 
to the cattle-farmer. The greater export to Italy to a large 
extent brought new life into the South African beef trade 
until 1930, when the export to Italy was 13,769,000 pounds 
out of a total of 29,749,000 pounds. In 1929 Italy took 
21,506,000 pounds out of 25,046,000 pounds, and in 1928, 
15,748,000 pounds out of 16,885,000 pounds. 

“With the loss of the Italian contract and the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Rhodesia, the outlook again is 
not too bright. The fact, however, that South Africa is free 
of this disease may do much to foster the export of beef 
from the Union.” 


Nevertheless, the chilled-beef export trade shows certain 
signs of becoming a permanent enterprise. In November, 
1932, a record shipment of 900 quarters left Capetown for 
England. 

Total shipments of beef quarters during the years 1923- 
32 were as below: 


Year Quarters Pounds 

MS vices Cee 3,866 1,535,000 
RN 3 ns sen Suseceas a ...... 104,818 9,601,000 
BO sicsesctiscsrcnantholenc eee 190,570 22,748,000 
We. oes ek AS ae Jiceldasisccs AEN 34,972,000 
MSs iivcchktisc cnet eee 108,447 14,467,000 
1928 . Nite te ee eo ee 148,944 16,885,000 
BOZO 2285! Kaas evisnsiedoonees 250,763 25,046,000 
GO ices iota a eee .. 257.025 28,313.056 
BRD eh he Sie earn ee 167,398 20,479,685 
Shs A ee ee ee 35,465 4,420,958 


Including forms of beef in the South African interna- 
tional trade, other than quarters, the total amount of beef 
exported and imported was (in pounds) : 


Year Exports Imports 
UD) citenrs chet ee oe 25,950,000 9.158.000 
BO. Sia. Sehie eeee ite 30,585.000 6.311,000 
REET: 22,240,000 13 831,000 


In a recent interstate beef conference it was estimated 
that cattle now available annually for the South African 
chilled-beef export trade amount to 10,000 head from the 
Union, 30,000 to 40,000 head from Southern Rhodesia, and 
7,500 head from the protectorates. Also an agreement was 
reached on the standards of quality for chilled-beef export, 
these being the same as those used in experimental] ship- 
ments from the Union. 





* “Compounds” are low-grade cattle originally used for supplying becf 
for the workers in the diamond mines. The term is now employed to 
describe a grade corresponding to cutters and canners in the United States. 
As a result of contract feeding of mine workers, the demand for ‘“com- 
pound” beef has resulted in unduly narrowing the margin between ‘“‘com- 
pounds” and cattle suitable for chilled beef, creating a situation where it 
does not pay to put too heavy an investment in producing quality animals. 
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Since the above article was written, Professor A. M. Bos- 
man, of the University of Pretoria, whom Mr. Hogg quotes, has 
been in this country and has furnished the following supple- 
mentary information relative to South African marketing 
methods: 


“The principal public central markets in the Union of 
South Africa, in order of importance, are Johannesburg, 
Capetown, Durban, Pietermaritzburg, and Pretoria. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the slaughter cattle ultimately find 
their way through these central markets, but only a small 
proportion of the receipts at these markets come directly 
from farm shippers. 


“The great bulk of cattle are purchased in the country 
by speculator buyers, who pay the producer cash in the coun- 
try and then ship on to the public market, themselves ab- 
sorbing the risk of changing market prices. Most of the 
farmers prefer to sell to country shippers. of this type, or 
through the auction sales held near to their own property, 
where they can be certain of getting their cash immediately, 
or of returning their stock to their farms at no great ex- 
pense in case a bid is not acceptable. It is estimated that 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the live stock sold at public 
auction go into the hands of these speculators, and from 
them move on to the public market. 


“The auctioneers’ fees are 2% per cent of the gross 
amount of the sale, which, coupled with other marketing 
expenses, excluding transportation, bring the total up to 
about 5 to 5% per cent of the total gross revenue as mar- 
keting costs.” 


THE DROUGHT 


F OVERSHADOWING IMPORTANCE DURING THE 

past month has been the disastrous drought which has 
visited large sections of the country, but has been especially 
severe in certain regions of the Midle West—Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, and parts of Nebraska and 
Kansas. The range territory, however, has by no means 
escaped. From numerous localities in practically every state 
west of the Missouri River, with the exception of the extreme 
Northwest, come reports of lack of rain, shortage of stock 
water, parched pastures, losses of crops, and threatened feed 
famine. 

To prevent large-scale suffering and financial ruin, fed- 
eral relief agencies at Washington have promptly been mar- 
shaling their forces. Emergency measures of various kinds 
are being put into operation. One of the most important of 
these is the proposed purchase and slaughter, on government 
account, of more than a million emaciated and diseased cattle 
in drought areas. The cattle are to be bought on the farm 
or ranch, and either converted into canned beef at the near- 
est packing-plant, for distribution among the destitute, or, if 
unfit for human consumption, killed on the ground, the hides 
salvaged, and the carcasses buried. Buying, starting on June 
1, will be on a selective basis, with definite minimum and 
maximum prices, ranging from $12 to $20 a head on cattle 
two years old and over, $10 to $15 on yearlings, and $4 to 
$8 on calves, according to condition. Funds for these opera- 
tions are to come from an appropriation of $150,000,000 voted 
by Congress late in May—$100,000,000 as half of the $200,- 
000,000 previously authorized under the Jones-Connally bill 
for aid to the beef-cattle and dairy industries, and $50,000,000 
for direct relief through beef purchases and elimination of 
tubercular cattle, as likewise stipulated in that bill. Since 
the money is being spent for relief purposes in advance of 
the formulation of a cattle-adjustment program, presumably 
none of it will have to be repaid. Producers who sell cattle 
under this plan, however, will be required to adhere to any 
production-control plan that may be inaugurated. 


Other measures call for supplying feed for work stock 
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and seed for emergency forage crops; drilling and deepening 
of wells to increase the water supply; starting a special 
public-works program to give employment to those who have 
been impoverished by the drought; and transplanting farm 
families from the stricken regions to more benign environ- 
ments. Easing of the terms of production-control contracts 
has been granted by the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, to permit farmers to raise what feed crops they can 
during the rest of the season. Railroads have been asked to’ 
lower freight rates on cattle moving out of, and feed being 
shipped into, dry areas. Federal loan offices have been re 
quested to liberalize their regulations. 

Chester C. Davis, administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, in summing up what the government has 
done and intends to do, announces that “we will offer help 
to the limit of our powers.” Other federal units are co-oper- 
ating to the fullest extent possible—the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, the Emergency Relief Administration, and the Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation. A committee of nine representa- 
tives in Congress has been formed to help matters along. 
Further large grants, running as high as $500,000,000, will be 
sought from Congress before adjournment. 

E. W. Sheets, chief of the Animal Husbandry Division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, has been named to supervise 
and administer all relief activities, including the purchase of 
cattle. He will head an emergency committee composed of 
representatives of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and various bureaus of the Department of Agriculture. 

It is understood that consideration is being given to the 
possibility of co-ordinating some of the above-named relief 
measures with the cattle-adjustment program recommended 
by the Special Subcommittee of Five of the Committee of 
Twenty-five, which is temporarily being held up while the 
attention of the officials of the AAA with whom the cattle- 
men have conferred is occupied with the acute drought situ- 
ation. This program has been much simplified by the drought. 
Unless copious rains fall very shortly, no artificial produc- 
tion adjustment may be necessary. What with death losses 
and the expenditure of vast sums for slaughter of famished 
animals, nature in a few short weeks’ time has done more to 
bring about reduction of numbers than all the efforts of the 
AAA. 

The American National Live Stock Association, in co- 
operation with the state organizations, has taken an. active 
part in pushing this relief program, keeping in constant 
touch with Washington and suggesting measures to be under- 
taken in aid of cattle-growers in particular districts within 
its territory. The saving in transportation, yardage, and 
commission charges resulting from having the cattle bought 
on the farm, and either killed there or shipped to the nearest 
packing-plant for canning, is in line with recommendations 
submitted by that association. 


CATTLE ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


N THE MAY ISSUE OF “THE PRODUCER” WE 
] recorded the action taken at the conference held in Chi- 
cago on April 26 between officials of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and representatives of the cattle indus- 
try, and the appointment of an advisory committee of twenty- 
five breeders and feeders to co-operate with that administra- 
tion in developing a national cattle-adjustment program. 
The full membership of the committee was not to hand when 
we went to press and is given here: 


Charles E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo.; J. Elmer Brock, 
Kaycee, Wyo.; Hubbard Russell, Los Angeles, Cal.; Dolph 
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Briscoe, Uvalde, Tex.; C. J. Abbott, Lincoln, Neb.; F. R. Car- 
penter, Hayden, Colo.; Herman Oliver, John Day, Ore.; 
Thomas B. Glasscock, Upperville, Va.; E. B. Weatherly, 
Cochran, Ga.; W. B. Mount, Shouns, Tenn.; Kenneth Hones, 
Colfax, Wis.; A. L. Berg, Baltic, S. D.; Carl S. Horn, Hay 
Spring, Neb.; R. M. Gunn, Buckingham, Iowa; F. F. Mc- 
Arthur, Oakland, Iowa; H. H. Parke, Genoa, Ill.; Marion 
Finley, Hoopston, Ill.; George Rittenour, Piketon, Ohio; Joe 
Robinson, Mercer, Pa.; J. Blaine Shaun, Tarkio, Mo.; J. H. 
Mercer, Topeka, Kan.; Morris Douglas, Flat Rock, Ind.; Tom 
Ross, Chinook, Mont.; A. J. Olsen, Renville, Minn.; and L. A. 
Chapin, New York, N. Y. 

The members were selected by Harry Petrie, chief of the 
Cattle and Sheep Section of the AAA, with the approval of 
Chester C. Davis, administrator, from all groups of the indus- 
try, including the dairy interests, and all parts of the coun- 
try. Although they were understood to have been chosen as 
individuals, and not as representatives of particular organi- 
zations, it is notable that the first five names in the list are 
identical with the membership of the Committee of Five of 
the American National Live Stock Association. 

From Chicago, J. Elmer Brock and Hubbard Russell, 
accompanied by Secretary F. E. Mollin, proceeded directly to 
Washington, to keep in close touch with the situation. 

On May 9 the initial meeting of the Committee of 
Twenty-five was held at the national capital. Twenty-three 
members were on hand—Mr. Horn, of Nebraska, and Mr. 
Ross, of Montana, being absent. C. L. Jamison, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, attended in place of Mr. Oliver. Administra- 
tor Davis discussed the general objects of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. He also called attention to the problems 
arising out of the drought situation, then developing. G. B. 
Thorne, economist of the AAA, spoke of the present status 
of the cattle industry. Possibilities of disease control and 
government buying of cattle for relief purposes were outlined 
by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, and Philip A. Murphy, of the AAA. Harry Petrie 
explained the general opportunities for adjustment and pro- 
duction regulation. A number of subcommittees were ap- 
pointed by the main body to take up special phases of the 
proposed program. 

After a three-day session, where the whole situation was 
fully gone into, a Subcommittee of Five was named to remain 
in Washington and continue work with officials of the AAA. 
The five members selected were: 

W. B. Mount, representing the South and Southeast; F. 
F. McArthur, representing the Corn Belt states; Hubbard 
Russell, representing the range territory; A. J. Olsen, repre- 
senting the dairy section; and Dolph Briscoe, representative 
at large. 

Of the five, two—Russell and Briscoe—are members of 
the American National. 

On May 17 this Subcommittee of Five submitted to the 
AAA a tentative report, making specific recommendations for 
a cattle program, with particular emphasis on relief for 
drought sufferers. This draft has, however, temporarily been 
shelved, owing to the urgency of instituting immediate relief 
measures. As soon as this machinery has been set in motion, 
the draft will be given the necessary study, and returned to 
the subcommittee with such suggestions or changes as the 
administration may care to make. After these have been con- 
sidered, the plan will be turned over to the full Committee 
of Twenty-five for acceptance or rejection. If it meets with 
the approval of that body, it will be submitted to the cattle- 
men of the nation at a series of regional meetings. Assur- 
ance has been made by Mr. Davis that no program will be 
adopted which does not have the support of a large majority 
of cattle-producers. 
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PACKERS AS FEEDERS 


HE PRACTICE OF CERTAIN PACKERS OF FEED- 

ing live stock, to be used as a “shock-absorber” when 
market receipts are light, and thus preventing a rise in prices 
at such times, was criticized in a resolution adopted at the 
Albuquerque convention of the American National Live Stock 
Association in January of this year. Similar action has since 
been taken at meetings of state and local associations through- 
out the West. A statement setting forth the position of the 
packers, written by Paul Smith, vice-president of Swift & 
Co., has now been received by Secretary Mollin. According 
to the well-established principle that no verdict should be 
rendered until both sides have been heard, we quote the sub- 
joined extracts: 


“Swift & Co.’s policy of feeding live stock has developed 
out of changing conditions in the live-stock industry and in 
the meat trade. A decade or two ago, when cattle and lamb 
production was carried on in two distinct cycles each year—- 
i. €., a Six-month season of grass-fed live stock and a six- 
month season of grain-fed live stock—retailers were accus- 
tomed to switching their trade from better grades of meat 
to the more ordinary kinds, with some degree of regularity. 
It, therefore, followed that, where we could sell a retailer 
one quality of beef or lamb this week, we would sell him an 
entirely different quality next week, and he had to do his best 
to hold his trade under these conditions. 


“With the breaking-up of the six-month cycles of produc- 
tion to a point where we get a fair proportion of good- 
quality carcasses each week in the year, some of our retail 
customers began to demand that we supply them with uni- 
form quality the year around, and the average of that qual- 
ity has tended to rise each year. It, therefore, has followed 
that, in order to hold our good retail trade, we must have a 
supply of good-quality carcasses available in our coolers each 
day of each week.” 


With respect to cattle the following explanation is of- 
fered: 


“We have plants located on certain markets that cannot 
regularly get a good supply of fed yearlings and steers, not- 
withstanding the fact that the retail trade demands this 
quality. An example is Fort Worth. 

“Fort Worth trade, for a great many years, called for 
an ordinary class of beef. This demand has changed to a 
point where the trade now insists upon good-quality year- 
lings. Notwithstanding the fact that there is only a smali 
amount of corn raised in the state, the average quality of 
beef now used in Fort Worth is high. 

“For some years the Fort Worth market has received a 
fair supply of good yearlings for about six months of the 
year. The other six months we had the choice of refusing 
to supply the trade with the class of meat they wanted (which 
we think would have decreased meat consumption), or of 
back-hauling live or dressed yearlings from the Missouri 
River markets. The freight rate set-up makes the shipping 
of either beef or live cattle from the Missouri River markets 
to Texas almost prohibitive. 

“The above conditions forced us to feed cattle at Fort 
Worth for the period of the year when they did not regularly 
have fat cattle in their receipts. It was our definite policy 
not to have cattle coming out of the feed-lots, if we thought 
we would be able to buy them on the open market. Six to 
eight months ago a review of the situation indicated that we 
could for the present expect to buy good yearlings the year 
around at Fort Worth. Thereupon we closed our feed-lot as 
an experiment, and hope that we shall find it possible to get 
along without reopening it... . 

“Seventy-five per cent of all of our feed-lot cattle are 
killed on Saturday, after we have made every effort to buy 
them on the market. The fact that we slaughter the bulk 
of our feed-lot cattle on Saturday, instead of other days in 
the week, certainly shows that feed-lot supplies are not used 
to depress cattle prices. Cattle slaughtered on Saturday do 
not compete with cattle bought and slaughtered on Monday, 
because Saturday’s cattle usually leave the packing-house on 
Monday, and Monday’s cattle on Wednesday. 


“Three years ago we were feeding cattle at six of our 
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plants. Today we are feeding cattle at only two of our 
plants, and our reasons for cutting down this number are 
similar to the case of Fort Worth. We feel that we are 
very shortly going to be able to discontinue feeding cattle at 
the last two plants. We hope conditions in the future will be 
such that we shall not again have to feed cattle.” 


A similar situation, it is explained, exists in the case of 
lambs. While three years ago Swift & Co. fed lambs at 
twelve plants, this year they are feeding at but five. At one 
plant practically no fat lambs are received for three months, 
and it is only then that the feed-lot is kept open. Another 
plant has a two-season year, and is so situated that some- 
times fat lambs are available throughout the year, while at 
other times feed is short and no fat lambs are received for 
a number of months. Lambs must be shipped in cars con- 
taining beef and pork. Certain small branch houses will 
draw their cars from these plants regularly, and, if they do 
not have good lambs on the days that the cars go forward, 
there will be no lambs for sale in the cities where the branch 
houses are located. At a third plant, located near a stock- 
yard, commission men each year ask the packers to feed some 
of the low-fleshed lambs shipped in, as these are worth con- 
siderably more to go into the feed-lot than they would be 
to kill. 


The statement concludes: 


“Our one desire in feeding cattle and lambs has been 
one of service to our retail customers. . .. We have thought, 
on the other hand, that, in serving our retail trade better, 
we are at the same time performing a service for the pro- 
ducer and the live-stock industry at large. 


“In addition to the above-mentioned reasons, we have al- 
ways had quite as many producers ask us to feed lambs and 
cattle as we have had ask us to discontinue. The division 
in opinion has been mainly that the producer wanted us to 
help supply a broadened market for his thin live stock, 
whereas the feeder has felt that our feeding live stock might 
tend toward lowering the market on fat stock, and also rais- 
ing the cost of thin animals.” 


THE MONTANA CONVENTION 


HAT POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE THE CATTLE- 

men of the Bonanza State will be able to conjure up 
for the celebration of the centennial anniversary of the Mon- 
tana Stock Growers’ Association, when that day rolls around, 
is in the lap of the gods; but that in impressiveness and 
picturesqueness they cannot possibly surpass the show and 
pageantry of the golden jubilee at Miles City on May 24-26, 
1934, everyone who was present at that historic event will 
testify. The huge, four-mile-long parade with which the con- 
vention closed was a memorable round-up of the scenes and 
trappings of the old frontier days. Stage-coaches filled with 
pioneers who came west fifty years ago, strings of the chuck- 
wagons that succeeded them, Indian tribes in gorgeous and 
awe-inspiring panoply, slow-moving pack outfits, cavalcades 
of cowboys and cowgirls displaying their expert horseman- 
ship, floats showing the development of the industries and 
institutions of the state from the earliest times, all in a set- 
ting of stirring music by local bands, and others from as far 
away as Sioux City and Chicago—this was a spectacle that 
none of the ten to fifteen thousand people who had come to 
witness it from all parts of Montana and adjoining states will 
soon forget. Closing an epoch in the history of the West, it 
is perhaps not likely ever to be seen again. 

The “big parade,” however, was only one of many features 
with which Miles City diverted its guests. Besides, there were 
Special performances at the theaters, choral singing, band 
concerts, Indian chants and dances, ball games, a huge barbe- 
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cue, dances at half a dozen places, a full-fledged rodeo, a 
military drill, a bull sale for the men, and teas for the 
ladies. Seldom has a cattlemen’s gathering been so royally 
entertained. 

The spirit of confidence and cheerful optimism, in the 
face of depression and drought, which had inspired the stag- 
ing of this magnificent show, was evident throughout the 
meeting. Interest in the excellent program never flagged, 
and all the speakers were accorded a hearty reception. 

May 24, the opening day, was given over to registration, 
committee appointments, and miscellaneous business. At 
9:30 A. M., May 25, President Huidekoper called the first 
session to order, using as gavel a leather quirt braided of 
rawhide, the handiwork of a nimble-fingered member. On 
the stage, at his invitation, sat three of the old charter mem- 
bers of the association—F. C. Robertson, W. C. McDowell, 
and J. S. Day. The address of welcome was delivered by 
Judge Charles H. Loud, of Miles City, speaking from the 
standpoint of one who had had actual experience with the 
live-stock industry in Montana during the early days. The 
key to the city was presented by Mayor Harry E. Riccius. 
Response to the words of welcome was made by W. H. Hoover, 
of Great Falls, who paid generous tribute to the hospitality 
of Miles City as a town made over into a likeness of its 
former self. 

Major Wallis Huidekoper, of Twodot, in his presidential 
address expressed the opinion that we cannot legislate our- 
selves back into prosperity. Just as the sheepmen had experi- 
enced a come-back, he said, so there were now signs that the 
cattle market was turning upward. For permanent improve- 
ment, however, it was necessary that the general mass of 
workingmen secured remunerative employment. Our output 
must be reduced, costs must be kept at rock bottom, and the 
quality of our herds must be bettered. We needed a “truth- 
in-fabric” law applying to the meat industry. Carcasses of 
dairy cows should be plainly marked to indicate their origin. 
For a number of years, only the very best of heifer calves 
should be kept for replacement, the rest being spayed. Lower 
freight rates on live stock, and reduced stock-yard and com- 
mission charges, should be brought about. He thought mar- 
keting agencies had made a great mistake in not voluntarily 
granting such reductions. Montana had opposed making cattle 
a basic commodity because of fear of a processing tax, which, 
it was felt, the industry was in no position to bear. The asso- 
ciation had joined with others in demanding a higher import 
duty on canned meats. Mr. Huidekoper closed by paying a 
tribute to the late Senator John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming. 


Following the president, Secretary E. A. Phillips, of 
Helena, presented his report, indicating that the association 
continues to enjoy the strong support of its membership and 
is functioning successfully under the changed conditions that 
now prevail. 

Taking the place of Harry Petrie, chief of the Beef Cattle 
and Sheep Division of the AAA, who was next listed on the 
program, R. C. McChord, assistant chief of that division, 
spoke on “The New Deal for Cattle,” saying that the number 
of cows and heifers should be cut down by 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 head. While a processing tax might depress prices 
for a while, in the long run, after the slaughter supply had 
been adjusted, he thought it would be possible to handle the 
tax so that the market would not be affected. 

In the opinion of Charles E. Collins, of Kit Carson, 
Colorado, president of the American National Live Stock 
Association, who next addressed the convention, a processing 
tax, if not too heavy, would be more advantageous to cattle- 
producers than a compensating tax. Whether we liked it or. 
not, either form of tax was likely to be imposed upon the 
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beef-cattle industry in the near future. While it was true 
that the tax on hogs had proved unsatisfactory, in that it 
was too high and of too short duration, if the tax were 
reduced to 50 cents a hundredweight and extended over a 
period of years the situation might be improved. We had to 
make our choice as to which of two paths to pursue: either 
a way must be found to reduce cattle numbers drastically, or 
the matter might be left to work itself out. Under the latter 
course, he thought, it would take too long to accomplish the 
desired end. An effort was now being made to reach a com- 
mon ground in a marketing agreement between producers, 
packers, and the Secretary of Agriculture that would guar- 
antee the cattlemen a square deal. 

“Historical Browsings” was the title of a talk by Judge 
L. L. Callaway, of Helena, reviewing the development of the 
cattle industry in Montana from the earliest days. 


After the noon recess, B. J. Metlen, of Armstead, second 
vice-president of the association, discussed “State Lands and 
the Public Domain,” asking whether it is not now time that 
the question of control of the public lands be put up to the 
states. D. W. Crettenden, head of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry of the Montana State College of Agricultural and 
Mechanic Arts, Bozeman, had for his subject “The Next Fifty 
Years in Montana’s Cattle Business,” predicting that success 
was assured with intelligent management, and warning against 
speculation as a barrier to progress. The set-up of the Mon- 
tana Live Stock Production Credit Association at Helena was 
explained by F. S. Jacobsen, president of that institution, 
who spoke on “The New Method of Live-Stock Financing.” 
“Cattle Conditions of Today and Yesterday” were dealt with 
by Dr. W. J. Butler, of Helena, state veterinarian, who traced 
the connection between human and animal infectious diseases 
and pleaded for better water facilities on the range. 


“How Can We Get That Other Dollar?” was the question 
propounded by Julian Terrett, of Brandenberg, first vice- 
president of the association, who suggested these three ways 
of helping us reach that goal: (1) abolishment, or at least 
modification, of the Packers’ Consent Decree; (2) a national 
meat-advertising campaign; and (3) organization, enabling 
stockmen to secure a proper voice in the determination of 
matters vital to their interests. 

The last speaker on the program was James E. Poole, of 
Chicago, well-known writer and market editor of THE PRo- 
pucEeR. After reviewing the present market situation, Mr. 
Poole called attention to the long-term program proposed by 
the administration at Washington for the redemption of 
agriculture, involving the elimination of from 10,000,000 to 
50,000,000 acres of land from grain production east of the 
Missouri River, and substituting grass and forage crops, thus 
creating a potential source of disastrous competition with 
western cattle-raisers through the stimulus this would give 
to beef production. 

Following is a summary of the resolutions adopted: 


Urging establishment of uniform system of grading and 
stamping beef by numbers, and marking of all beef from 
dairy cattle in such way as to be easily identified; 

Indorsing campaign for eradication of bovine tuberculosis, 
and requesting that all counties within state take steps to 
become accredited areas; 

Asking packers to refrain from engaging in business of 
feeding and finishing live stock; 

Protesting against action of railroads, stock-yard com- 
panies, and commission men in refusing voluntarily to lower 
their charges, and petitioning Great Northern Railroad to 
restore feeding-in-transit rates and Northern Pacific to grant 
through rates to Seattle; 

Urging maintenance of embargo on importation of live 
stock and meat from countries where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists; 
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Commending establishment of Montana Live Stock Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation and urging stockmen to avail 
themselves of its facilities: 

Petitioning Congress to amend existing laws by removing 
loan limits and liberalizing appraisements and interest rates 
on loans from federal land banks, and to enact Carey bill 
authorizing these banks to make loans to corporations; 

Opposing any legislation restricting or hindering market- 
ing of live stock; 

Requesting all market agencies to help support and 
extend program of National Live Stock and Meat Board to 
increase meat consumption; 

Admonishing State Board of Land Commissioners to exer- 
cise extreme caution in exchange of state lands, to avoid 
injury to land-users; 

Indorsing plan for conducting engineering analysis of 
possibilities of irrigation in Yellowstone Valley and for plac- 
ing 50,000 acres under irrigation; 

Requesting Forest Service to continue policy of issuing 
ten-year grazing permits on national forests; 

Approving concurrent jurisdiction for control and opera- 
tion of public lands by federal and state governments; 

Urging Montana’s delegation in Congress to help in bring- 
ing about effective operation of Norbeck-Leavitt ten-year plan 
for predatory-animal control; 

Commending excellent work done by Dr. W. J. Butler and 
Montana Veterinary and Sanitary Control Board in maintain- 
ing high health standards of live stock in state; 

' Opposing imposition of either processing or compensating 
tax on beef cattle, but demanding that, if such tax is levied, 
it do not exceed 25 cents a hundredweight; 

Asking Congress to impose tax of 10 cents a pound on 
all imported oils and fats used in manufacture of oleomar- 
garine, and to remove similar tax from product made from 
naturally colored domestic animal fats, and urging revision 
of present state laws concerning oleomargarine. 


In succession to Wallis Huidekoper, Julian Terrett, of 
Brandenberg, was elected president for the coming year. 
B. J. Metlen, of Armstead, was named first vice-president 
and T. A. Ross, of Chinook, second vice-president. E. A. 
Phillips, of Helena, who has served as secretary since 1919, 
was reappointed to that position. 

Billings, Havre, and Great Falls were in the field with 
bids for the 1935 convention. Selection will be made later by 
the Executive Committee. 


STOCKMEN OF NORTH DAKOTA MEET 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE WESTERN 

North Dakota Stock Growers’ Association, held in Medora 
on May 22 and 23, proved to be a highly interesting and 
successful affair. A large delegation of members was present, 
in spite of the drought which is ravaging most of that state, 
and followed the addresses and discussions with keen atten- 
tion. Those who had the arrangements in hand had done an 
excellent job, and the entertainment features were highly 
enjoyable, including a band concert, a rodeo, a banquet spon- 
sored by the Medora Stock Growers’ Association, and a dance 
at which an old-time cowboy orchestra furnished the music. 

Speakers included: Professor J. A. Munroe, entomologist 
at the North Dakota State Agricultural College, Fargo, who 
dealt with live-stock parasites, such as ticks, cattle-grubs, 
and horse-bots; Homer R. Davison, vice-president of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago, who pointed to the 
recent improvement in live-stock prices; B. C. Groom, Fargo, 
secretary of the Red River Valley Feeders’ Association and 
representing also the Greater North Dakota Association, who 
urged further development of the eastern part of the state 
as a stock-feeding section; George Baker, of the Extension 
Division of the Agricultural College, who spoke on the 
drought situation; John Leakey, president, and Andrew John- 
ston, secretary, of the association, who stressed the impor- 
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tance of giving active support to the American National Live 
Stock Association; F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National, who dealt with the problems of a processing tax 
on cattle, the position of agricultural products under the 
pending tariff bill, truck and railroad competition, and the 
drought emergency; Roy G. Arneson, deputy commissioner of 
labor and agriculture, Bismarck, who spoke on brand records, 
as did Miss Queena Stewart, secretary-treasurer of the West- 
ern South Dakota Stock Growers’ Association, Buffalo Gap, 
S. D.; J. P. Cain, state senator, Dickinson, who talked on the 
Protective Association and laws dealing with live stock; and 
Thomas Hall, former member of Congress, Bismarck. 

Following the formal speeches, the meeting was thrown 
open to general discussion of subjects of current importance. 
At the close of the business sessions at noon on May 23, 
many delegates attended the bull sale held by the Missouri 
Slope Breeders’ Association on the Dickinson Fair Grounds. 

The Committee on Resolutions, of which H. A. Mackoff 
was chairman, brought in the following, all of which were 
adopted without dissent: 


Asking government to purchase up to 75 per cent of 
cattle in drought districts, at a price in keeping with loans 
made by federal agencies on such cattle, beef to be canned 
for relief purposes; 

Requesting railroads to grant reduced freight rates on 
live stock and feed in drought-stricken regions; 

Urging change in taxing system to lighten burden on 
owners of real estate and personal property; 

Favoring abolition of tax-exempt securities; 

Advocating operation of grade schools by United States; 

Urging reduction of fee on grazing land to $5 a quarter 
and extension of lease to ten years; 

Favoring increase in time limit for statute of limitations 
from three years to six; 

Advocating passage of adequate law for licensing butch- 
ers and peddlers of meat; 

Urging law governing operation of trucks engaged in 
transportation of meats and live stock; 

Asking governor of state to provide sufficient funds for 
operation of brand department; 

Favoring passage of law exempting from oleomargarine 
tax products made from oils and fats produced within United 
States; 

Opposing inclusion of agricultural commodities in pend- 
ing bill to vest President with power to conclude reciprocal 
trade agreements. 


In addition, resolutions of condolence were adopted on the 
deaths of Charles Howett, one of the original twenty charter 
members of the association, A. G. Elfstrom, and F. D. 
Armbrust. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: 
John Leakey, Bicycle, president; R. M. Hanson, Bowman, 
vice-president; and Andrew Johnston, Watford City, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Andrew Johnston, Fred Hoerauf, Matt Crow- 
ley, L. B. Burns, and Coburn Bye were named as members 
of the Board of Directors. 


HARDING COUNTY (SOUTH DAKOTA) 
CATTLEMEN CONVENE 


(a ee IN LARGE NUMBERS FROM HARDING 
and Perkins Counties, South Dakota, had gathered for 
the annual meeting of the Harding County Association at 
Buffalo on May 19, and the hall in the court-house where the 
convention was held was taxed to its capacity. Cattle under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the drought situation 
were the principal topics of discussion. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Gilbert S. Weaver, district supervisor of the Exten- 
sion Service at the State College of Agricultural and Mechanic 
Arts, Brookings; A. L. Baker, manager of the Experiment 
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Station at Ardmore; County Agent Olson, of Bowman; and 
F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association, who dealt with the proposed cattle program, as 
well as with the other activities of that association in the mat- 
ters of the excise tax on imported oils, the tariff, etc. 


Telegrams were sent to Washington urging South Dakota’s 
representatives in Congress to vote for exemption of agricul- 
tural products from the provisions of the pending tariff bill, 
opposing any effort to nullify the recently enacted tax on 
coconut oil from the Philippines, and requesting speedy action 
on measures for dealing with the drought situation, such as 
purchases of cattle for relief purposes and lower freight rates 
on cattle being shipped out of, and feed shipped into, drought- 
stricken areas. A resolution was passed indorsing the work 
of the Committee of Five of the American National Live 
Stock Association and pledging it support. 

All the officers were re-elected, as follows: J. B. Clark- 
son, Buffalo, president; L. L. Painter, Ladner, vice-president; 
and Fred Wilson, Buffalo, secretary-treasurer. 


MEAT BOARD OPENS BRANCH ON 
PACIFIC COAST 


N JUNE 1 A BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL LIVE 

Stock and Meat Board was opened at San Francisco, 
with the object of serving the Pacific coast with a full pro- 
gram of meat promotion and education. The territory cov- 
ered includes all of California, Oregon, Washington, and the 
intermountain states. Operations will be financed on the 
same basis as in other parts of the country, producers and 
packers each contributing 25 cents a carload of live stock 
sold or slaughtered. 


The Pacific Live Stock and Meat Institute, organized 
three years ago, will continue its special activities. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKETING CODE 


UBLIC HEARINGS WERE HELD ON MAY 24 AT 

Washirigton, D. C., on the proposed code of fair compe- 
tition for live-stock market agencies. The code would regulate 
hours of labor and wage rates, and establish standard trade 
practices, largely based upon regulations now in effect. It 
would prohibit issuing false or misleading advertising con- 
cerning market conditions or sales prices of live stock, solicit- 
ing of consignments in an unethical manner, refunding com- 
missions or part of commissions, rendering false statements 
of sales, and pooling of shipments so as adversely to affect 
values. Members of commission firms would be barred from 
buying live stock in the country for purposes of speculation, 
from guaranteeing prices on animals shipped on consignment, 
and from selling live stock at a price contingent upon prices 
brought by other live stock. All agencies at a given posted 
market would operate under a uniform schedule of rates and 
charges, to conform to those prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as just and reasonable, under the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act. 

The code is sponsored by the National Live Stock 
Exchange, the National Live Stock Marketing Association, 
and the Farmers’ Live Stock Marketing Association, together 
handling 95 per cent of all live-stock sales transacted at 
licensed markets. It would be administered by a national 
committee of thirteen members—six selected by the National 
Live Stock Exchange, three by the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association, three by the Farmers’ Live Stock Market- 
ing Association, and-one by firms not affiliated with any of 
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these organizations. In addition, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the administrator of the National Recovery Act may each 
appoint three members, who will serve without the right 
to vote. 


ST. JOSEPH STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
SEEKS INJUNCTION 


NEW SUIT HAS BEEN FILED BY THE ST. JOSEPH 
Stock Yards Company, asking the court for a restrain- 
ing order to prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from com- 
pelling the company to put into effect a lower rate scale. The 
company contends that the rates ordered by the secretary for 
handling and feeding live stock are unreasonable, in violation 
of the law for fair return, and confiscatory. The rates were 
originally scheduled to go into effect on May 5, but the time 
was extended until July 5. 
A similar suit, filed two years ago when Arthur M. Hyde 
was Secretary of Agriculture, was won by the company. 


MORE CATTLE AND SHEEP MARKETED 
BY CO-OPERATIVES 


UBSTANTIAL GAINS HAVE BEEN MADE DURING 
S the past few years in the volume of cattle and sheep 
handled co-operatively. Not long ago live-stock co-operatives 
were looked upon primarily as “hog-marketing agencies,” due 
to the fact that local shipping associations contributed the 
bulk of their volume, and in turn received most of their busi- 
ness from small producers whose main live-stock enterprise 
was hogs. The increased business in cattle and sheep is 
taken to indicate that the co-operatives have demonstrated 
their ability to sell these animals to the satisfaction of the 
large shipper. 

Cattle marketed through the twenty-four member agen- 
cies of the National Live Stock Marketing Association in 1933 
increased 42 per cent over 1930, and sheep 34 per cent. Dur- 
ing this same period the number of hogs handled showed a 
gain of approximately 26 per cent. While less than the 
percentage increase in cattle and sheep, the gain in hogs 
occurred in spite of the rapid development of the “direct-to- 
packer” movement that has sharply reduced total supplies 
coming to all terminal markets. 

A comparison of numbers of live stock marketed by 
member agencies of the National Live Stock Marketing As- 
sociation during the years 1930 to 1933 is given in the follow- 
ing table: 


Year Cattle* Hogs Sheep 
DU ities peesacct 681,313 3,882,134 2,125,458 
ee Se psec 814,303 4,137,753 2,757,293 
W952... 2. ca BAS 3,911,986 2,850,968 
Os acs ckp ne eset 969,500 4,913,553 2,845,647 
Total..........3,819,959 16,845,426 10,579,366 
*Does not include calves. 


MORE HOGS KILLED FOR RELIEF 
DISTRIBUTION 


ONTINUATION OF THE PROGRAM OF SUPPLYING 
hog products to needy families and assisting in the sta- 
bilization of .the hog market, conducted through the winter 
months, was assured when bids for buying and processing 
a maximum of 225,000 hogs for relief distribution during 
the latter half of May were awarded by the Federal Surplus 
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Relief Corporation to twenty-seven packers operating at 
twenty-three market points. In order that the maximum 
effect on the market might be obtained, the country was 
divided into four regions, and awards were made in such 
volume as would in some measure distribute the purchases in 
proportion to total hog marketings within these regions. 
Packers were to buy the hogs at prevailing prices and pro- 
cess them at a contracted rate per hundredweight. 

At the same time, bids were accepted for furnishing ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 pounds of commercial cuts of pork 
and 5,000,000 pounds of lard for relief distribution. 








CHICAGO STOCK YARDS FIRE 


N THE AFTERNOON OF SATURDAY, MAY 19, A 

careless smoker tossed a lighted match or cigarette into 
a dry pile of something at the Chicago Union Stock Yards, 
and started the most disastrous fire which that city has 
known since the great conflagration of 1871. Eighty acres 
of cattle-pens and buildings were devoured by the flames, the 
money value of the loss being estimated at about $8,000,000. 


Among the buildings burned to ruins were the Interna- 
tional Amphitheater, home of the world-famous stock shows; 
the Stock Yards Inn and the Saddle and Sirloin Club—scenes 
of many historic events, the latter containing a collection of 
oil paintings of leaders in the live-stock and meat industry 
which cannot be replaced; both the old and the new Exchange 
Buildings; the Drovers’ National and the Live Stock National 
Banks; the effices of the Daily Drovers’ Journal; the Live 
Stock Record Building; the buildings of the Percheron Society 
and Horse Association of America; the radio station, garages, 
barns, hotels. No meat-packing plant, however, was damaged. 


With the dauntless spirit characteristic of Chicago, recon- 
struction was under way even before the flames had died 
down. Monday morning, business went on as usual. Railroads 
continued to disgorge their loads of live stock without inter- 
ruption, banks were cashing checks from temporary quarters 
as if nothing had happened, the daily market paper appeared 
on time, and only the stark and charred shells of massive 
steel and brick structures were there to bear witness to the 
holocaust. 


THE CALENDAR 


June 14-16, 1934—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Association, North Platte, Neb. 

June 23, 1934—Annual Convention of North Park Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Walden, Colo. 

July 9-13, 1934—Annual Summer Session of American Insti- 
tute of Co-operation, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

July 10-11, 1934—Annual Convention of Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

July 25-28, 1934—Frontier Days, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

September 11-12, 1934—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

October 6-13, 1934—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

October 20-27, 1934—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

October 28-November 3, 1934—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, 
Omaha, Neb. 

November 12-16, 1934--Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan, 

November 17-22, 1934—Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

December 1-8, 1934—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, IIl. 

January 9-11, 1935—Thirty-eighth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Rapid City, 

$. D. 
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OUR NEW NAME 


EGINNING WITH THE PRESENT NUMBER, 
B this magazine will appear under a modified 
heading, the words AMERICAN CATTLE having 
been superimposed upon the old PRODUCER. In real- 
ity, the expansion is tantamount to a restriction. 
The old name was too broad, ambitious, and indefi- 
nite; the new stakes off the proper boundaries of 
the field. After mature deliberation—fifteen years 
of it, to be exact—we have come to the conclusion 
that such a change would be in consonance with the 
requirements of both modesty and precision. 
Continuity with the past, however, will be pre- 
served by retaining the word PRODUCER as the chief 
part of the title. That name has now become fa- 
miliar to large numbers of people, and besides pos- 
sesses the merit of brevity. As THE PRODUCER the 
magazine will continue to be referred to in its own 
columns, and no doubt as such it will continue to be 
spoken of by its readers. The additional phrase will 
serve to set it off from other publications having 
incorporated the term “Producer” in their titles, and 
thus tend to avoid confusion. 
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The change in name will alter nothing in the 
character of the periodical. As the mouthpiece of 
the American National Live Stock Association, it 
will continue to champion the cause of the cattleman, 
bringing him the news from his own and related 
spheres which, in the judgment of the editors, will 
interest him most and help him carry on his work. 

On our fifteenth anniversary, may we bespeak for 
the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER in the future the 
same good-will and generous support that THE PRo- 
DUCER has enjoyed in the past? 


PRODUCTION CREDIT 


VER SINCE THE WEST WAS SETTLED, 
H the story of financing the live-stock industry 
has been a colorful one. Periods of easy 
money, too much credit, big paper profits, and over- 
expansion have constantly been followed by the in- 
evitable day of reckoning. When the going was 
smooth, live-stock paper, with its comparatively high 
rates of interest, has been eagerly sought by banks 
and loan companies, only, because of its liquid nature, 
to be the first to be called the moment storm-clouds 
gathered. 

When the post-war depression caught producers 
unawares and bankers demanded their money, the 
War Finance Corporation stepped into the gap. The 
federal intermediate credit banks were then estab- 
lished for permanent credit. Due to lack of capital 
to set up discounting agencies, however, they largely 
failed to meet the situation. As times improved, 
producers went back to the commercial agencies. 

When the second depression hit us, history re- 
peated itself, and loans—good, bad, or indifferent— 
in the majority of cases were treated alike. The 
regional agricultural credit corporations were created 
to prevent wholesale liquidation, which they did, per- 
haps, too efficiently. Like the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, however, they were only emergency organiza- 
tions, and their days are already numbered. 


To provide permanent credit for the agricultural 
industry, and to secure the proper functioning of the 
federal intermediate credit banks, new legislation has 
recently been passed, providing for the establishment 
of production credit associations, which, if success- 
ful, will be owned and controlled by the producer. 
An unfortunate clause, very inopportune at the pres- 
ent time, is that requiring borrowers to take 5 per 
cent of their loans in stock. This requirement, we 
strongly urge, should be modified. 

Nevertheless, live-stock producers should think 
twice before going back to the commercial agencies 
for their credit, particularly if they have cow loans 
which it will require several years to work out. 
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Banks and loan companies are again in the field, 
‘anxious to secure live-stock paper. While the facil- 
ities they offer are valuable in emergencies—espe- 
‘cially for short-time credit—now is the best possible 
time to perfect organizations that will permanently 
provide adequate credit for the industry. We think 
it would be better for the producer even to submit 
‘to the inconvenience of the 5 per cent capital re- 
quirement than again to place his whole dependence 
in private agencies, whose loaning ability depends 
upon the whims of their depositors, when history 
records that these agencies are liable to fail him just 
when his need is greatest. A further inducement is 
the low rate of interest now available, a recent an- 
nouncement pegging the current rate at 5 per cent. 
_ If a conservative cattle program can be worked 
out under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, if the 
regional agricultural credit corporations can continue 
to function long enough to transfer all their loans in 
orderly fashion to the production credit associations, 
and if the federal intermediate credit banks would 
adopt a more liberal policy, enabling them to get a 
larger share of the business, there seems no reason 
why the live-stock industry should not be entering 
upon a long period of adequate credit, at reasonable 
rates, when there will be every prospect of a scale 
of prices that will at least enable the producer to 
carry on. . 


CHAMPIONING THE CATTLE-PRODUCER 


HESE ARE STRENUOUS DAYS FOR THE 
[[ ‘esteman. Low prices everywhere for range 

stock; drought threatening in many areas; un- 
certainty as to whether or not there is to be a cattle 
program under the AAA, with the possibility of pro- 
cessing or compensating taxes putting a brake on 
normal operations in stockers and feeders—al] tend 
to put new worry creases in his brow. 

One lesson has been learned during the depres- 
sion, and that is that even in normal times the indus- 
try did not sufficiently co-ordinate its efforts, and 
did not put up money enough, to insure full and 
proper representation in legislative, traffic, and rate- 
making matters of direct concern to it. 

During the past year, determined to atone for 
previous indifference, stockmen have put their hands 
deep into their pockets, provided the sinews of war 
in adequate quantity, and given their vigorous moral 
support to those who are carrying the banner in 
their behalf. 

The Committee of Five of the American National 
Live Stock Association has been in the foreground all 
the time. It has given freely of its time, at per- 
sonal sacrifice to its individual members. Its reward 
has been the recognition accorded the American Na- 
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tional as the leading organization in the cattle indus- 
try today. 

The American Nationa] stands alone as the only 
organization devoted entirely to the interests of the 
range cattle producer, financed entirely by him, and 
with no selfish or hidden goal as its main motif. The 
National Live Stock Marketing Association fills a 
unique and useful place as a marketing agency, and, 
with the general farm and dairy organizations, co- 
operates in many matters of mutual interest; but it 
is the American National that leads the way when 
cattle problems are under consideration, whether it 
be railroad rates, tariffs, excise taxes, marketing 
charges, or what not. 


Let the good work go on! When the Committee 
of Five has completed its special work, it should be 
replaced by a permanent legislative committee, avail- 
able on call of the president or secretary of the asso- 
ciation. In spite of the depression, the American 
National today has the biggest membership, both 
association and individual, in its thirty-six years of 
service to the industry. Its value can be still further 
increased in direct proportion to the increased sup- 
port, both moral and financial, given to it. 


PHILIPPINE ARMY CONTRACTS 
KEPT AT HOME 


HERE WAS A FURORE OF PROTEST A 
[sex ago when it developed that the War De- 

partment had purchased South American beef 
in an emergency to equip the first units of the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps. It was demanded that 
all goods used by the United States government, or 
any of its branches, should be supplied from domes- 
tic sources. Yielding to that demand, Secretary 
Dern last fall issued an order that no purchases 
were to be made for troops stationed in this country 
except of domestic products, with limited exceptions 
in the case of coffee, cocoa, etc. Now the secretary 
has gone a step farther in the right direction, as 
evidenced by the fact that the latest contract to sup- 
ply beef to army units stationed in the Philippine 
Islands has been awarded to the Tovrea Packing 
Company, of Phoenix, Arizona. Most of this beef 
in recent years has been supplied from Australia. 
Mr. Tovrea advises that the present contract is 
equivalent to the product of approximately 3,500 big 
steers. 

THE PRODUCER joins with the entire western live- 
stock industry in commending Secretary Dern for 
confining his purchases to domestic product. This 
is a doctrine that the American National Live Stock 
Association has long preached. The association led 
in the protest against the use of South American 
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beef in the CCC camps, and it wired Secretary 
Dern a few weeks ago, urging that this particular 
contract be let to American bidders. Whatever steps 
may be necessary to put our production under con- 
trol will be facilitated materially with the co-opera- 
tion of the purchasing agents of the various depart- 
ments of the government. 





Br. Edward W. Nelson 


R. EDWARD W. NELSON, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 

of Biological Survey from 1916 to 1927, died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 19, at the age of seventy-nine. Dr. 
Nelson’s administration of the bureau saw the expansion of 
the work on bird conservation through the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, and the development of co-operative work with 
the states in predatory-animal and rodent control, including 
the building up of a trained field organization. During this 
period the Biological Survey initiated the effective develop- 
ment of the movement in favor of bird refuges, culminating 
in the passage of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. The 
name of Dr. Nelson, who spent more than twenty years as a 
scientific explorer in different parts of the continent, from the 
Arctic to the Tropics, is borne by the Nelson Range of moun- 
tains in California, Nelson Lagoon in Alaska, and Nelson 
Island at the mouth of the Yukon River, by one genus of 
mammal and one genus of plant, and by more than one hun- 
dred species and subspecies of animals and plants. 





Mrs. Albert K. Mitchell 


MRS. ALBERT K. MITCHELL DIED AT HER HOME 
in Albert, New Mexico, on June 3. Death was due to com- 
plications arising from childbirth. 





CANADIAN HOG PRICES 


UCH CURIOSITY HAS BEEN AROUSED IN THIS 

country recently as to the reasons for the wide dis- 
parity between United States and Canadian hog prices. In 
the first place, it must be remembered that Canada, as a 
member of the British family of nations, does not come under 
the import-restriction policy now in force in Great Britain, 
but, on the contrary, has been a direct beneficiary from the 
quotas imposed upon extra-empire exporters. Under the 
Ottawa agreement of 1932, Canada is guaranteed a market 
in the mother country for a maximum of 280,000,000 pounds 
annually of hams and bacon of good quality. In 1933, 
71,500,000 pounds of these commodities were exported from 
the Dominion to the British market. While this quantity is 
more than twice as large as that shipped across the ocean 
during the preceding year, it will be seen that there is still 
a long way to go before the limit is reached. As a conse- 
quence, Canadian farmers are increasing their production by 
leaps and bounds, under the stimulus of the favorable price- 
level prevailing abroad, which again is being reflected in the 
home market. 

Another contributing factor is the decrease in hog num- 
bers. On December 1, 1933, there were 3,588,000 hogs in 
Camada, as against 4,263,000 on the same date in 1932, or a 
reduction of 15.8 per cent. By comparison, our own hog popu- 
lation fell off only 8.7 per cent in the same period. 


The gradual rise in Canadian hog prices since the begin- 
ning of last year, when Chicago and Toronto quotations just 
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equaled each other, may be seen from the following table 
(published in Foreign Crope and Markets), comparing aver- 
age prices per hundredweight of 180-220-pound hogs in Chi- 
cago with average prices (in United States currency) of 
bacon hogs of approximately the same weight in Toronto: 


Year and Av. Price, Av. Price, Year and Av. Price, Av Price, 
Month Chicago Toronto Month Chicago Toronto 
1933— 1933— 
i ee $3.29 $3.29 Sept. ........ $4.82 $6.60 
J ees 3.61 3.18 Oct. .......... 4.86 5.66 
Weare cs 3.97 4.27 INGOs 4.11 6.33 
eee 4.70 DOG. tee 3.37 6.52 
Pe 4.70 5.00 1934— 
June .......... 4.56 5.11 BU esis 3.63 8.07 
pee 4.62 5.95 Fen 2.2... 48 9.59 
AG hc... 4.49 6.23 ; ee 4,48 9.09 


To the Chicago prices of course should be added, in the 
case of those participating in the government’s production- 
adjustment program, the amount of the processing tax, start- 
ing at 50 cents per hundred pounds on November 5, 1933, and 
on March 1 of this year having been fixed at $2.25. 

If it is asked whether this price differential would not 
make it possible for the United States producer to ship hogs 
to the Canadian market, the answer is that the Dominion has 
an import duty of 3 cents a pound on live hogs, in addition 
to a duty varying with the value of the hogs. The United 
States tariff on hogs is 2 cents a pound. The two neighbors 
have thus effectively barred their doors to each other, so far 
as trading in hogs is concerned. 


* * * 


It is interesting to note that, in spite of the high prices 
now being paid for hogs in Canada, testimony is offered 
before a market investigating committee at Ottawa urging 
that the big packers should be obliged to buy only in the cen- 
tral markets. Apparently the price paid for hogs, be it 
$4.48 or $9.09, dims not the enthusiasm of those once con- 
verted to the supposed evils of direct marketing. Careful 
thinkers, however, reviewing the table of comparative prices 
set forth above, and considering the complaints made in both 
countries about direct buying, may come to the conclusion 
that what the product brings is somewhat more important 
in fixing prices to the producer than the method of buying. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
Ireland to Control Imports 


The Control of Imports Act recently passed by the Dail 
of the Irish Free State empowers the Executive Council to 
limit importation of any class of goods. Among American 
products likely to be affected are wheat, cottonseed cake, 
bacon, and lard. 


Argentina Reorganizes Meat Industry 


Rancher-owned co-operative packing-plants under govern- 
ment control are authorized in the law recently enacted, cre- 
ating the National Meat Board of Argentina. The main 
functions of the board will be: (1) to administer all meat 
laws; (2) to establish standards of classification for live 
stock and meat products; (3) to establish special standards 
for the export trade; (4) to set up co-operative packing- 
plants; (5) to expand domestic and foreign markets; (6) 
to regulate exports; and (7) to advise the president on ail 
matters relating to the meat trade. 


“THE PRODUCER contains more information on the cattle 
situation than any other paper I can find. Your Mr. Poole 
is good.”—A. R. CRUZEN, Boise, Ida. 
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IN CONGRESS 


EFORE THIS ISSUE OF THE “AMERICAN CATTLE 
PRODUCER?” is off the press, the Senate will have fin- 
ished its deliberations on the bill empowering the President 
to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements with foreign nations 
without having to submit them to the Senate for ratification. 
The measure, already approved by the House, has met with 
strenuous opposition from the minority side, but at this writ- 
ing seems certain of passage. As amended in the Senate 
committee, it would authorize the Chief Executive, after hear- 
ings by interested parties, for a period of three years to raise 
or lower tariff rates up to 50 per cent, but not to transfer 
items from the dutiable to the free list, or vice versa. 
Assurances given to representatives of western live-stock 
interests that nothing will be done to harm their industries 
have not wholly allayed their apprehensions, and a strong 
eleventh-hour effort is being made by senators from the range 
states to have the bill amended so as expressly to exempt 
agricultural products from its provisions. 


* * * 


The subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys which has been wrestling with the Taylor 
bill for vesting control of the public domain in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and for the establishment of grazing 
districts, has finished its labors, and the bill has been reported 
to the Senate. Amendments offered by Senator Ashurst, of 
Arizona, requiring ratification by the public-land states before 
the bill can become effective, and providing for unification of 
grazing control by transfer of the Forest Service, now in 
charge of national forests, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of the Interior, were withdrawn in 
committee at the last moment, but may be presented again 
on the floor of the Senate. It is also thought possible that 
the transfer may be effected through presidential proclama- 
tion, under authority provided in the bill. 

Amendments written into the measure include safeguards 
for small stockmen, designed to give them preferential rights 
to grazing in the districts to be formed near their headquar- 
ters. Pa * % 


The anxiously awaited special message by the President 
on the Philippine coconut~il tax was sent to Congress on 
May 28. In it Mr. Roosevelt points out that the three-cent 
excise tax provided for in the revenue bill is “a withdrawal 
of an offer made by Congress to the people of the Philippine 
Islands,” that enforcement will produce a serious condition 
among many thousands of families in the islands, and that 
“no effort has been made to work out some form of compro- 
mise which would be less unjust to the Philippine people and 
at the same time attain, even if more siowly, the object of 
helping the butter and animal-fat industry of the United 
States.” He asks careful reconsideration of the tax between 


now and next January, in order that “the spirit and intent 
of the Independence Act may be more closely followed,” and 
calls attention to the fact that when the Philippine Legisla- 
ture ratified this act it had been assured that no such tax 
would be imposed. The President thinks that the original, 
or pre-independence, plan should be allowed to stand, provid- 
ing that 448,000,000 pounds of coconut oil can be imported 
duty-free from the Philippines into the United States, and 
that the same duty now imposed upon imports from other 
countries should apply to any excess above this quantity. 

The message has been referred to the committees which 
handled the tax bill. Owing to the desire of Congress for 
an early adjournment, however, it is held unlikely that any- 
thing will be done about the matter at the present session. 

* * 

So much opposition had developed to the Capper-Hope- 
Wearin bills for the restriction of direct marketing, especially 
among hog-producers in Iowa and other Corn Belt states, 
which are those most vitally affected, that there seemed little 
chance of any action being taken during the present session. 
On the last day of May, however, a desperate effort was 
made by Representative Wearin to have his bill reported out 
of committee, or, failing in this, to have the matter taken 
out of the hands of the committee for direct action on the 
floor. 

* * 

It now seems as if the proposed amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act giving the Secretary of Agriculture 
practically unlimited powers, through licensing of processors 
and distributors of agricultural commodities, basic as well 
as non-basic, to prevent obstruction of the provisions of mar- 
keting agreements concluded under the act, were doomed 
to defeat. As told in these columns last month, the amend- 
ments, after having been reported out of committee, were 
recalled, owing to the storm of criticism that broke out when 
their terms became known. The plan is now either to let the 
bill die in committee or to emasculate it by removing its most 
drastic provisions. 

Secretary Wallace, in a statement explaining the purpose 
of the bill, says: 

“Our experience has demonstrated that we cannot expect 
marketing agreements, designed to benefit thousands of farm- 
ers, te be entered into unless those whom we ask to sign up 
are convinced that the government will be able to compel 


speedy compliance on the part of the minority who fail or 
refuse to sign.” 


* * * 

Approval has been given by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the bill introduced by Representative Lembke, of 
North Dakota, amending the Uniform Bankruptcy Act to per- 
mit farmers to retain possession of their lands in spite of 
overdue mortgages, by pledging themselves to repay their 
loans over a period of years. 
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Another bill, amending the Emergency Farm Loan Act 
by permitting any farmer whose property has been foreclosed 
to apply for a loan under the provisions of the act, has been 
reported out by the House Committee on Agriculture. 


* * * 


A compromise measure, declaring that the government 
recognizes silver as “primary money,” and making mandatory 
a metallic reserve in the United States Treasury of 25 per 
cent silver and 75 per cent gold, has had the indorsement of 
the President and the silver bloc in Congress, and a bill has 
been introduced to that effect. The Secretary of the Treasury 
would be directed to purchase silver until its value has 
reached $1.29 an ounce. The President would be given per- 
missive power to nationalize silver through condemnation. 


MARGARINE TAX UPHELD BY SUPREME 
COURT 


Y A RECENT UNANIMOUS DECISION OF THE 

United States Supreme Court, the constitutionality of a 
statute enacted by the Legislature of the State of Washing- 
ton, imposing a tax of 15 cents a pound on oleomargarine 
sold within the state, was upheld. 


“From the beginning of our government,” said Justice 
Sutherland, who read the opinion, “the courts have sustained 
taxes, although imposed with the collateral intent of effecting 
ulterior ends, which, considered apart, were beyond the con- 
stitutional power of the lawmakers to realize by legislation 
directly addressed to their accomplishment.” 


The constitutional objections to the tax raised by oleomar- 
garine manufacturers, supported by beef-cattle and cotton- 
seed interests, were brushed aside by the court, saying: 
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_  INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
| _ MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


STOCK YARDS STATION 
DENVER, COLORADO 


| HE most progressive live-stock commission firm on the 
| Denver market, represented on twenty-four of the leading 

markets of the United States through its national organ- 
ization—the largest of its kind in the United States—a co-opera- 
tive organization built by producers and feeders. 


Many live-stock producers can stand a depression, or a drought; 
a few can stand both; but none have been found who can stand a 
combination of depression, drought, and an extravagant system 


Profits made by this co-operative organization are producers’ 


For detailed market and credit advice communicate with 


Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
F. E. HANKS, Manager 
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“In respect of the equal-protection clause, it is obvious 
that the differences between butter and oleomargarine are 
sufficient to justify their separate classification for purposes 
of taxation. That the tax is for a public purpose is equally 
clear, since that requirement has regard to the use which is 
to be made of the revenue derived from the tax, and not to any 
ulterior motive or purpose which may have influenced the 
The act, considered as a 


upon interstate commerce, as the court below held. The tax 
is confined to sales within the state. 


“If the tax imposed had been 5 cents instead of 15 cents 
per pound,” the decision added, “no one, probably, would have 
thought of challenging its constitutionality or of suggesting 
that, under the guise of imposing a tax, another and different 
power had in fact been exercised. If a contrary conclusion 
were reached in the present case, it could rest upon nothing 
more than the single premise that the amount of the tax is 
so excessive that it will bring about the destruction of the 
appellant’s business—a premise which, standing alone, this 
court has heretofore uniformly rejected as furnishing no 
juridical ground for striking down a taxing act.” 


INTEREST AGAIN LOWERED ON SHORT- 
TERM LOANS 


FURTHER REDUCTION OF ONE-HALF OF 1 PER 

cent in the discount rate of the twelve federal inter- 
mediate credit banks has been announced, making the rate 
2 per cent until further notice. As the rate to be paid by 
borrowers is computed by adding the discount rate to the 3 
per cent interest charged by local production credit associa- 
tions, such loans will henceforth bear interest at 5 per cent. 
All loans from these institutions are made from funds ob- 


_ tained directly from the investing public, and no part of them 


is government money. 





Denver, Colorado 
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CUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E, BLAINE 


Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


N PAGE 21 OF THE MAY ISSUE OF “THE PRO- 
QO DUCER?” is set ferth rule (h) of the present rules and 
regulations governing the weights of live stock as basis for 
freight charges on shipments moving between country points, 
which, because of the interpretation given it by the railroad 
representatives, has been found highly objectionable in actual 
practice. 

The Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau of the 
western railroads has offered, as a substitute for the obnoxi- 
ous rule referred to, the following: 


“(h) When there are no track or other railroad-operated 
scales at origin, en route, or at destination, and actual 
weights cannot thus be obtained under the provisions of this 
item, or when track or other railroad-operated scales are 
available at origin, en route, or at destination, but actual 


weights have not been obtained under the provisions of this ‘ 


item, carrier’s agent shall request shipper to furnish actual 
weight, and, when furnished, freight charges shall be assessed 
accordingly, subject to the applicable carload minimum weight. 
If actual weight is not known, estimated weight (as provided 
in Note 4) shall be requested, and will be accepted for assess- 
ment of freight charges subject to the applicable carload 
minimum weight. If shipper refuses or fails to furnish actual 
weight when known, or certificate of estimate when actual 
weight is not known, freight charges shall be assessed on the 
applicable carload minimum weight plus ten (10) per cent on 
cattle, calves, and hogs, and the applicable carload minimum 
weight plus five (5) per cent on sheep and goats.” 


It will be noted that, after this rule becomes effective, 
the penalty can be legally assessed only (1) where shipper 
has actual weights of live stock transported and refuses to 
furnish them to the carrier, or (2) if shipper fails and 
refuses, upon request of the carrier’s agent or agents, to 
furnish certificate showing the estimated weight. When the 
live stock transported has not been weighed, and the actual 
weights are not, therefore, available, the shipper or consignee, 
under the above rule, should furnish the carrier estimated 
weights, based on his best judgment, on request of the car- 
rier’s agent or agents. The certificate to be executed by the 
shipper or consignee in such cases follows: 


“NOTE 4.—Certification as referred to in this item shall 
be in the following form, and shall be executed prior to or 
at time of payment of freight charges: 


FORM OF CERTIFICATE 


“*T, shipper (see Note 3) of the live stock in car or cars 
listed below [here follows blank form of way-bill], hereby 
certify that actual weights have not been obtained, to my 
knowledge, within five days, and that I have not sold or 
arranged to sell this live stock on a weight basis, and that 
this shipment, in my best judgment, does not exceed (insert 
estimated weight) pounds in weight.’ 

“This certificate to be signed in duplicate by consignor, 
consignee, owner or authorized agent of any one of them, 


original to accompany way-bill and duplicate to be retained 
at station where filed.” 


Our approval of the proposed rule was given to Mr. 
Howard, manager of the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, subject to the three qualifications which follow: 


1. That, in approving the rule, it is distinctly under- 
stood that such action on our part must not be construed in 
any sense as relieving the carriers from their duty under the 
law to establish and maintain adequate scales for determining 
the weights of live stock. 

2. That our action in approving the proposed rule is 
based on the assumption that it will be administered in strict 
accordance with the language thereof, and uniformly so as 
to preclude undue discrimination, prejudice, and preference, 

5. That we reserve the right again to bring this matter 
before the proper authorities, in case we find that in prac- 
tice the rule does not give equity and justice to all concerned. 

The substitute rule will, no doubt, be made effective 
within the next thirty days. It will be published in L. E. 
Kipp’s Tariff 236-D, I.C.C. A-2435, Southwestern Lines’ 
Tariff 187-D, I. C.C. 2562, and other agency and individual 
line issues. 

If you have any difficulty in connection with this or any 
other rule or regulation dealing with traffic and transporta- 
tion matters, it is recommended that you refer the matter to 
either Mr. Mollin or this office (900 Title and Trust Building, 


Phoenix, Arizona). 
* * * 


The present rates on edible live stock prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the Western Live Stock 
Case, 176 I.C.C. 1, which became effective January 25, 1932, 
are, generally speaking, on a rigid mileage basis, based on the 
short-line distance between the origin and destination points. 
Consequently any change in the short-line distance should be, 
and generally is, reflected immediately in changes in the 
rates. The short-line distances between Salt Lake City and 
Denver, and points east and west thereof, will be substan- 
tially reduced, effective June 16, 1934, by reason of the open- 
ing of the Dotsero Cut-off west of Denver. Therefore, effec- 
tive on that date, the Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Company, by Supplement No. 19 to its Freight Tariff 
No. 6776-A, I. C. C. 458, has published reduced rates on edible 
live stock from points in Utah and Colorado to the Missouri 
River, Mississippi River, St. Paul, Peoria, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Denver markets, to which points specific rates based on 
the short-line distances have previously been published. Like 
reductions will automatically and concurrently become effec- 
tive from and to other points using this route, or which the 
short-line distance makes via this route, where the rates are 
published on the distance basis. Therefore there should be a 
great many reductions made in the present rates, in addition 
to those named in the tariff above, effective June 16, 1934. 


* * * 
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The railroads have caused to be introduced in Congress 
several bills which have for their purpose the repeal or emas- 
culation of the fourth section of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The more prominent of these bills is H. R. 8100. Con- 
gress referred this bill to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and instructed that it make a report thereon. 


On March 12, 1934, the commission, through Frank 
McManamy, chairman of its Legislative Committee, submitted 
to Sam Rayburn, chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives, the 
following report dealing with this matter: 


“My DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


“Pursuant to your request of February 20, the commis- 
sion has given careful consideration to H. R. 8100, introduced 
by Representative Pettengill, entitled ‘A bill to amend para- 
graph (1) of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended February 28, 1920 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 4),’ and 
I have been authorized to submit the following report: 


“Paragraph (1) of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which would be amended by H. R. 8100, at present pro- 
hibits carriers from charging greater compensation for the 
transportation of passenger or like kind of property for a 
shorter than for a longer distance over the same line or route 
in the same direction, the shorter being included within the 
longer distance. This provision is generally referred to as 
the long-and-short-haul provision. Paragraph (1) also pro- 
hibits carriers from charging greater compensation as a 
through rate than the aggregate of the intermediate rates 
subject to the act. This provision is sometimes referred to 
as the aggregate-of-intermediates provision. The long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 was enacted as a part of 
the original Act to Regulate Commerce, approved February 
4, 1887. The aggregate-of-intermediates provision was enacted 
June 18, 1910. 

“In H. R. 8100 it is proposed to repeal entirely the long- 
and-short-haul provision of section 4. No change would be 
made in the aggregate-of-intermediates provision of the sec- 
tion. 

“The effect of this amendment, if enacted into law, would 
be the same as the amendment proposed in H. R. 12201, 
entitled ‘A bill to amend section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act,’ introduced by you in the Seventy-second Congress. A 
report on that bill was made to you on January 5, 1933, by 
Commissioner Eastman, then chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, on behalf of the commission. The latter bill, H. 
R. 12201, did not purport to make such a drastic change in 
section 4 as H. R. 8100. As a matter of fact, however, the 
change which would have been made by the amendment pro- 
posed in that bill would have repealed the long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4 just as effectually as would H. R. 8100. 
What was stated in the commission’s report on H. R. 12201 
with respect to the nullification of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4 likewise applies to the outright repeal 
of that provision now proposed in H. R. 8100. 


“As pointed out in the commission’s report on H. R. 
12201, the nullification of section 4 proposed in that bill 
would have removed all restraint against carriers’ establish- 
ing and maintaining higher rates for shorter than for longer 
distances, except such as might be invoked under other sec- 
tions of the act in cases where such other sections would 
have appropriate application. It was further pointed cut in 
that report that the prohibition contained in section 4 against 
charging higher rates for shorter than for longer distances 
is intended to prevent discriminations of a particularly fla- 
grant form which in the past have caused considerable irri- 
tation and complaint. When originally enacted in 1887, the 
prohibition contained in this section against charging higher 
rates for shorter than for longer distances was qualified by 
the words ‘under substantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions.’ Some of the carriers immediately took the position 
that, in view of this qualification, they were not prohibited 
from charging higher rates for shorter than for longer dis- 
tances where the circumstances and conditions were dis- 
similar. Following prolonged litigation, which finally reached 
the Supreme Court, the carriers’ contentions were upheld in 
I. C. C. v. Alabama Midland Ry. Co., 168 U. S. 144. The 
court also held that the carriers had the right in the first 
instance to determine whether such a dissimilarity existed. 
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This construction of the section was subsequently affirmed in 
E. T. V. & G. Ry. Co. v. I. C. C., 181 U. S. 1. The effect of 
these decisions virtually was to nullify the prohibition con- 
tained in section 4, as it was and is always possible to show, 
‘in the interlacing network of railways in this country and 
in view of the intricate commercial conditions,’ that circum- 
stances and conditions at one point are different from those 
prevailing at another. The carriers thereupon proceeded to 
charge higher rates for shorter than for longer distances 
wherever they considered the conditions at the more distant 
point were different from those at the intermediate points. 
This practice was especially prevalent in that section of the 
country lying west of the Continental Divide and east of 
the Pacific coast, sometimes referred to as Intermountain Ter- 
ritory, and in the southern and southwestern sections of the 
United States, and resulted in widespread dissatisfaction and 
complaint from those sections. The early reports of the com- 
mission are replete with cases involving rates of this char- 
acter. The conditions resulting from this practice became so 
aggravated and acute that insistent demands were made upon 
Congress for remedial legislation, and this culminated in the 
passage of the amendment to section 4 of June 18, 1910, in 
which Congress sought to accomplish the desired result by 
striking from section 4 the qualifying words ‘under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions.’ Since this amend- 
ment it has been necessary for carriers to obtain permission 
from the commission before they could establish lower rates 
for longer than for shorter distances. 

“The reforms brought about by the amendment of June 
18, 1910, were not entirely satisfactory to the shipping inter- 
ests in those sections in which higher rates for shorter than 
for longer distances had so generally prevailed, and upon 
their insistence the section was further amended by the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, by placing additional limitations upon 
the authority of the commission to permit lower rates to be 
charged for longer than for shorter distances. In H. R. 
12201 it was proposed to cancel these limitations on the com- 
mission’s powers to grant relief from the provisions of sec- 
tion 4, and to reincorporate in that section the qualifying 
words ‘under substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions’ in connection with the prohibition against charging 
h‘gher rates for shorter than for longer distances. H. R. 8100 
does not propose to leave even a qualified prohibition in the 
law against maintaining the kind of discriminations prohib- 
ited by section 4, but proposes to repeal the prohibition en- 
tirely. We are unable to understand how the public interest 
would be served by the enactment of such a bill. Experience 
has shown, during the years before and since the enactment 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce in 1887, that special meas- 
ures are necessary to prevent the peculiar form of undue 
prejudice and discrimination which may be created by the 
establishment of higher rates for shorter than for longer 
distances. Section 4 was designed to protect the public 
against this special kind of prejudice and discrimination. 
Section 3 is designed to protect the public against undue 
prejudice or preference generally, but under that section the 
question as to whether rates or charges result in prejudice 
or preference which is undue involves the exercise of judg- 
ment and discretion as applied to the circumstances of each 
case, and a shipper claiming relief under that section must 
sustain the burden of proving that the alleged prejudice or 
preference is undue. There is no such uncertainty or burden 
upon the shipper with respect to section 4. The statute 
expressly declares the charging of higher rates for shorter 
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—for show, herd, or range. 


100,000 choice feeder calves produced and sold annually. 
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BLACKLEGOL 
100% Efficient 


Organism and filtrate both extremely 
high in immunizing value. 





BLACKLEG 


with ONE SHOT 
in Suckling Calves! 


BLACKLEGOL is the first blackleg vaccine ever produce! 
which can be recommended definitely for ONE sHOT im- 
munization of suckling calves. Immunity with Blacklegol 
is equivalent to that of smallpox vaccine against smallpox 
..the highest immunity produced by means of a vaccine. 
It has been amply proved by thousands of laboratory and 
field tests to be far superior to any other vaccines on the 
market...BAR NONE! 
Without the final step in its production it is a better prod- 
uct, and when that final step is taken comparison within 
the same standards ceases to exist. That step is the addition 
of a chemical which precipitates its immunity-producing 
substances (antigens), slowing up their absorption after 
injection. By thus retarding release of the antigens, the 
animal’s system is enabled to build immunity against the 
entire injection, whereas much of the ordinary vaccine is 
excreted before the calf’s mechanism has been able to build 
immunity against it. To state it in other words, it would 
require several injections of the ordinary type of vaccine 
to build an immunity equivalent to that produced by one 


shot of Blacklegol. 


Get full lifetime protection! Insist on BLACKLEGOL! 


If your veterinarian, dealer or association can- 
not supply it, write direct for quantity prices. 


BLACKLEGOL is a full 5c.c. dose USE THE COUPON TODAY 
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than for longer distances to be unlawful, except where, upon 
proper showing by the carriers, such rates have been speci- 
fically authorized by the commission. H. R. 8100 would 
remove from the carriers the duty of showing the justifica- 
tion for a higher rate for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance before it could be charged, and impose upon the shipper 
charged the higher rate the burden of proving that it is 
unduly prejudicial. Assuming this to have been shown, the 
prospect of obtaining any redress in such a case with respect 
to past shipment is practically nil, as it is almost impossible 
for the shipper to prove the extent to which he has been dam- 
aged by having been compelled to pay the higher rate. 


“We are of the opinion that the record of the carriers 
with respect to the establishment of higher rates for shorter 
than for longer distances during the nearly half a century 
since the enactment of the original act has fully demonstrated 
the need for further protection of the shipping public against 
the kind of discrimination and prejudice resulting from the 
establishment of higher rates for shorter than for longer 
distances than that afforded generally by those sections of the 
act other than section 4, and it is our view that the long-and- 
short-haul provision of that section should be continued in 
force to insure this protection. 


“The Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, in his 
report of March 10, 1934, recommended that the fourth sec- 
tion be not repealed, and that the words ‘under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions’ should not be reintro- 
duced, but that the amendments introduced in 1920 might 
well be eliminated. The cc-ordinator’s recommendations were 
approved by the commission, except Chairman Lee and the 
writer did not concur in the suggested amendments of the 
fourth section. 

“For the reasons herein stated, the commission cannot 
approve the bill, H. R. 8100, and recommends that it be not 
passed. Commissioner Farrell does not concur in the report 
and is of opinion that section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act should be repealed.” 


GET DESTINATION WEIGHTS ON CATTLE 
SOLD DIRECT 


TOCKMEN WHO SELL DIRECT ARE URGED TO 
\) instruct buyers to weigh the cattle off the cars, before 
they are fed and watered, and then to furnish such weights to 
the railroad company. Because of the shrink in transit, des- 
tination weights are materially lower than origin weights, 
and the shipper is entitled to any advantage resulting from 
this fact. For the same reason, track-scale weights in transit 
should not be used in assessing freight charges. Where cattle 
have been weighed in transit, weights at destination should 
be secured by the shipper and supplied to the railroad, thereby 
effecting a substantial saving. 

We should appreciate it if shippers would advise us of 
the manner of catching weights. If shipments were actually 
unloaded and hoof weights obtained, tell us whether extra 
cost, delay, or shrinkage was involved. If track-scale weights 
were secured, let us know whether or not cars or train were 
in motion, and how empty weights used were arrived at. If 
full weight were taken at one station and empty weight at 
another, inform us how far the stations were apart. 


REGISTRATION FEE FOR TRUCKS APPROVED 


i. OF A $3 ASSESSMENT AGAINST ALL 
trucks operating “for hire,” required to be registered 
under the code of fair competition for the trucking indus- 
try, has been approved by Hugh S. Johnson, national recov- 
ery administrator. At the same time, the fee of 90 cents 
proposed to be charged for registering vehicles “not for hire” 
has been suspended pending further order with respect to 
securing “essentia] reports” from the Code Authority of 
codes controlling such transportation. 
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HE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MAY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 1, 1934. 
HICAGO IS A CITY OF REFUGE FOR MYRIADS OF 
bovine dairy discards, mainly from Wisconsin, Indiana, 


and Illinois. This refuse has declined to a $1-to-$2-per-cwt. 


basis, and is adding an important element to current fresh- 
beef supply. Never before has the power meat-grinder exerted 
such an influence on consumptive trade. That pre-war dish, 
Hamburger steak, under taboo during the recent discord in 
Europe, is again cutting a wide swath in the national dietary, 
dairy-cow product also contributing largely to that popular 
food, the “hot dog” of commerce, house-broke and otherwise. 
Statistics show that 60 per cent of the beef consumed at the 
Chicago World’s Fair this year is either “dogs” or “Ham- 
burger.” Both are portable, economical, and, properly condi- 
mented, palatable. 


Fat Steers Continue in Good Demand 


Nevertheless, the fat-steer market is giving a creditable 
account of itself. On the last day of May all fat-cattle 
values were at the highest level since October, 1932, and the 
market was decidedly against the buyer. Choice 1,200-pound 
steers scored at $9.90, heralding the advent of the long- 
predicted $10 bullock. Continued heavy receipts did not “faze” 
the market in the least, acres of short-fed steers, which cost 


. $3 to $4.50 when put in the feed-lot early last winter, realiz- 


ing $7 to $9 per cwt.—the widest margins between initial 
and selling prices in trade history. Killers have resisted the 
advance strenuously and with all the devices in their bag of 
tricks, every session discrediting official intimation that they 
had entered into a conspiracy to mark up cattle prices for 
the purpose of creating prejudice against the processing tax 
on hogs. It may be significant that, despite killer opposi- 
tion, fat-cattle prices steadily advanced all through May, 
while hog quotations as persistently slipped. The hog pro- 
cessing tax may or may not have had an influence on these 
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to safeguard and soothe the wound and help repel blow- 
flies. 1f you never dehorn, you need it anyway. for dressing 
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Qt. can, $1.00; gal. can, $3.00; 5-gal. drum, $12.50. Postage 
or freight prepaid in U. S. A, if cash accompanies order. 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colo. 
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price movements, this being still in the sphere of contro- 
versy. The fact remains that beef slipped with celerity from 
the hang-rail to the sold rail in every cooler in the United 
States, while it was necessary to throw fresh pork cuts into 
the freezer. 

Three Reasons Responsible 


Reasons for this somewhat phenomenal fat-cattle trade 
may be thus categoried: (1) Beef tonnage diminished 
sharply, in consequence of practical disappearance of the big 
steer. This put heavy bullocks in possession of the premium 
—a condition that invariably insures an active trade. (2) 
The East ran out of fed steers, having laid in few cattle last 
fall, throwing orders from that quarter into Chicago and 
Missouri River markets. (3) Consumer resentment of taxed 
pork broadened the outlet for other meats, especially beef. 
Cattle-killers on a small scale ran their plants to full capacity 
continuously, and made money. Small hog-butchers shut down 
because the fresh portions of the carcass did not command 
ready sale, because they could not pass the processing tax 
on to the ultimate consumer, and because they were unable 
to put taxed product away in the freezer. 


Spread between Top and Medium Grades Narrow 

But the mystery is the manner in which medium and 
low-cost steers sold. This put prices out of line, warmed-up 
steers in the $7 to $8.50 range selling high, compared with 
long-fed bullocks costing $9 to $9.75. Killers appeared to be 
imbued with determination to hold down the top price, pay- 
ing relatively more money for near-choice steers. When the 
top reached $9.50 they broke it to $9 by apparent concerted 
action; but the resultant bounce-back carried the summit to 
$9.75, which was paid for cattle that should have been eligible 
to $10 had they sold in line with steers costing $1 less. On 


Serving 


the Live-Stock Producer 


LEGISLATION 
CO-OPERATING for fairness in national 
laws affecting the business of _live-stock 
raising. 

RESEARCH 
STUDYING and analyzing the problems of 
the industry. 

TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTING in the details of the movement 
of live stock. 

CREDIT 
HELPING live-stock men by providing credit 
to feeders. 

PUBLICITY 


SUPPLYING news of the industry through 
a national magazine, radio, and direct. 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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the Monday following the fire, with a full crop, prices rose 
25 cents per cwt., and by the end of that week a 50-cent-per- 
cwt. advance had been scered on the bulk of beef cattle, 
although tops did not show it. This despite free marketing 
of warmed-up, light steers, cashed prematurely owing to hay 
scarcity, an advancing corn market, and, in some localities, 
lack of water. 


Cheaper Qualities Relatively High 


A notable performance was that of “dogs,” “yellow- 
hammers,” and other bovine trash coming out of the feed-lot. 
“Something cheap” was the persistent slogan of the killer. 
“Car-route” and “chain-store” cattle were the prize packages 
in each day’s supply, anything with a decent beef-covering 
getting over the scales with alacrity, to a chorus of killer 
protest that they could not get their money out of the beef. 
Despite this, they bought for numbers, constantly reiterating 
Oliver Twist’s plea for more. Not even during war times did 
cattle-feeders reap such a harvest as they “stole” from the 
western commercial breeder on the crop of steers laid in last 
fall. 

Feeders Resenting Corn-Loan Policy 


A somewhat peculiar development was resentment in 
feeding circles of the government corn-loan policy. At the 
Iowa cattle-processing-tax conference it took the amazing 
form of a resolution, preposterous on its face, requesting 
Uncle Sam to rebate 25 cents per bushel on corn fed to cattle 
since last October. Feeders who complacently took heavy 
losses on steers marketed in 1938 kicked like mules while 
pocketing unprecedented profit. On the day following the 
Chicago fire, an Iowa man who cashed a drove of 120-day- 
fed, plain steers at $8.75 exclaimed: “We feeders are paying 
for rebuilding the yards;” admittmg a margin of $4.60 
per cwt. 

World’s Fair Makes Heifer Beef Popular 


The May market went on a weight basis, and promises 
to stay there all summer. Even rough cattle got action if 
weighing 1,200 pounds up, to the disadvantage of light year- 
lings. Heifers weighing 800 to 900 pounds sold up to $7 or 
better, and, with the opening of Chicago’s World’s Fair, 
heifer beef jumped into popularity. A somewhat mean mar- 
ket on light heifers was the result of premature unloading. 


Stocker Trade Slow 


Cow beef was a drug, due to free marketing by drought- 
stricken dairy sections, but this condition did not kick back 
on steer trade. In fact, all but canning grades worked sub- 
stantially higher late in May; but the prospect for summer 
liquidation does not warrant expectation of advances. Stock- 
cattle trade, owing to drought, all but faded out, killers 
absorbing every steer fit to bleed. 


Hogs Sinking to Ever Lower Levels 


Disaster continued to camp in the hog market, despite 
efforts to peg prices by the government relief agency, which 
switched to lighter and less desirable grades in its price- 
sustaining campaign, which proved to be somewhat of a flop. 
While killers resisted cattle-price gains, some of them actually 
supported the hog market. Average cost of droves at Chicago 
declined gradually to $3.34, and the top to $3.50—prices that 
meant less than $3 on the farm. On the last day of May the 
Chicago top on cattle was $9.90, and on lambs $10.50, but 
$3.75 was out on the limb in the hog market. Go back to the 
period when the site of the Roman Forum was a live-stock 
market, and you will find nothing in the price records that 
looks similar. Consumption of both fresh and cured meats 
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was curtailed, stocks of lard and meats swelled, and the 
whole trade went on the rocks. Hog slaughter under federal 
inspection during the first four months of 1934 was 432,000 
less than in 1933, while cattle slaughter increased 670,000; 
despite which the cattle market enjoyed a veritable boom, 
while hog trade descended into the vale of despondency. 
Drought dislodged immature, half-fat hogs by the hundred 
thousand late in May, creating stagnation, and putting the 


market on both a weight and a quality basis, with 200 pounds 
the dividing line. 


Lamb Prices Holding up Well 


Fat-sheep prices collapsed, ewes declining to a $1 to 
$2.50 basis, but lamb prices, both old and new crop, held up 
well. High-level markets are always flighty, and a $10.50 to 
$11 trade in spring lambs was at a plane sufficiently lofty 
to create a jumpy condition. Old-crop wool lambs disappeared, 
and not enough shorn stock was available late in the month 
to establish reliable quotations; but the whole trade was in 


the throes of price adjustment, headed toward a new-crop 
basis. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


Koa ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 
ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock 
at sixty-two markets for the month of April, 1934, compared 


with April, 1933, and for the four months ending April, 1934 
and 1983: 




















RECEIPTS 
7 April Four ~~ Ending oe 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
CMCC OT ois ccccccs 1,050,010 842,747 4,122,330 3,282,430 
CE cc) Se 536,896 453,067 2,024,856 1,646,654 
PONS 665 oo es 2,668,046 2,797,822 | 12,108,925 | 11,523,385 
Sheep.............. 1,837,616:| 2,096,596 | 6,683,759 | 7,650,184 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 
April Four —— a 
1984 1933 1934 1933 
Cattle*...... | 371,431 325,748 | 1,423,227 | 1,221,231 
CHIVOR aco 145,833 130,034 567,371 501,557 
GI 780,423 714,414 3,674,804 3,210,827 
Sheep biennial 871,881 948,413 2,739,021 3,291,187 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





April Four ~—— 

1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattle*........2.... 123,776 126,785 471,121 446,188 
Calves....-..2:css. 23,049 24,954 101,014 88,451 
i 27,880 29,009 140,532 104,705 
Sheep... 135,343 | 106,574| 405,945 | 363,182 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 








April Four ee Ending 

- 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattle*............. 749,180 616,311 | 3,048,418 | 2,414,242 
ee 525,560 425,801 | 1,968,060 | 1,486,299 
eb. oct ot 3,411,393 | 3,847,293 | 15,274,776 | 15,795,703 
Cj 1,163,899 | 1,409,345 4,972,112 | 5,404,182 


* Exclusive of calves. t Including stockers and feeders. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
June 1, 1934, compared with May 1, 1934, and June 1, 1933 
(per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS June1,1934 May1,1934 June 1, 1933 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ................ $8.25-10.00 


$8.00- 9.00 $6.75- 7.75 

NII scsnsiecipsntecascniniabnbia i a te ceca aa 6.75- 9.25 7.25- 8.50 5.75- 7.26 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).................. 7.25- 9.00 7.50- 8.50 7.00- 7.75 

OI ac asa haste nntshdiang saccrencosecencinian 6.00- 8.00 6.00- 7.50 5.75- 7.25 

Medium (900 Ibs. up).....................-+ 5.00- 7.00 5.50- 7.50 5.00- 6.25 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

OM Ti” Crisis cei ccacnaitnsssirenctnaconnsote 5.75- 7.75 6.00- 7.75 7.00- 7.75 
HEIFERS: 

Cle Cais 5.00- 6.75 5.25- 6.75 5.30- 6.50 
COWS: 

GND detail ranitidine: | GAs: 6.56 4.00- 4.75 3.75- 4.50 
CALVES: 

Sih Cae raiscdiccctatecncanncncccren 4.00- 5.50 4.00- 5.50 4.00- 5.25 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

CRI CS isc eee aes 4.25- 6.00 4.75- 6.00 5.00- 6.50 

Common to Medium............................00+ 2.50- 4.25 3.50- 5.00 4.00- 5.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 3.25- 3.75 3.65- 3.80 4.75- 4.95 
LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (90 Ibs. down)........ 7.35- 8.00 8.35- 9.00 7.00- 8.00 
EWES: 

MRE Oi Canis ccsiceciaces 1.75- 2.50 3.00- 4.10 1.50- 3.00 

MARKET PROSPECTS 
J. E. P. 
Cattle 


UGURIES CONCERNING SUMMER LIVE-STOCK 
trade would be absurd under present conditions, The 
whole country is in the throes of a prolonged, if not unprece- 
dented, drought. Summer cattle-feeding will be at the lowest 








Proof: fi 


S. D. Gillespie, well-known cattleman of , Wyoming, 
says: “We sold our calves last fall for $2 per head 


more than our neighors. This is all due to WHR 
bulls.” 


Some Extra Choice Yearling Bulls 
for sale now. You'll like them. 
Old enough for service this year. 


When you buy WHR Bulls— 
You buy the Best 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 
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ebb in years, replacement has been suspended in many locali- 
ties, and cattle on feed are being cashed in response to the 
magnet of attractive prices and fear of what impends in a 
physical sense. The heavy corn-holding is either under gov- 
ernment seal or otherwise in strong hands, held in confidence 
of substantially higher prices, and outside the reach of the 
average commercial feeder. Up to June 1, much of the corn 
planted had not appeared above the ground, creating a 
dubious, if not hopeless, feeding prospect. Actual or impend- 
ing stock-water scarcity aggravated a bad situation. In 
Illinois and Indiana the chinch-bug was running wild, cross- 
ing the Mississippi into the best corn-raising and cattle- 
feeding sections of Iowa late in May. 

“Sell cattle!” is the feeder’s slogan. A year ago a hold- 
ing movement was popular. Now the feeder is taking sub- 
stantial profits; then a journey to the stock-yards meant 
heavy loss, which increased as the season advanced. Few 
heavy bullocks will be made this summer. The new yearling 
crop, of both sexes, is being marketed prematurely and at 
deficient weight, and, unless drought is relieved, a load of 
finished steers will be scarce. A few, remembering the axiom 
that cattle can be profitably fed on high-cost feed, will carry 
on, but the majority, as usual, will be found in the big herd. 
Only a bad industrial situation obscures the cattle-market 
prospect, as beef is popular. The drought situation has tem- 
porarily eclipsed adverse opinion respecting the proposed 
processing or compensating tax, but it is still active. 

Grass beef, depopularized during the Jardine administra- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture, may stage a come- 
back this season, as it will not be plentiful and there exists 
an insatiable demand for lower-cost product. Beef cut from 
$8.50 to $9.75 cattle is naturally costly when it reaches the 
ultimate consumer, who is even now economizing at the 
expense of quality. 

The stock-cattle prospect is far from luminous. The 
whole Mississippi Valley is denuded in a grass sense, and a 
glum corn prospect restricts replacement. A few weeks back, 
processing-tax resentment kept feeders out of the market; 
now physical conditions are responsible. This will hit back 


Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 














Registered 
HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
Cheyenne, Wyoming | 
Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 | 
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on the western breeder, and inevitably curtail the fall outlet 
for calves and yearlings. The new yearling crop will be mar- 
keted at light weight and in deficient condition—the poorest, 
probably, in trade history. 

An avalanche of dairy cows is already descending on the 
market. That the whole country is long on dairy stock is 
not open to dispute, and before snow flies next fall decima- 
tion of milking herds will run its course. Official stimulation 
of the dairy interest was the primary cause of present 
tribulation. 

Hogs 


A huge supply, or accumulation, of lard and meats, 
coupled with the processing tax, is riding hog trade hard. 
Every market in the country is wrestling with porcine 
drought refugees weighing 200 pounds down and running 
from fair to emaciated condition. If a tax of 244 cents was 
equitable in the case of good hogs, these undesirables should 
not be taxed half that amount. So far, hog-growers have 
held the bulk of their surplus spring pigs, but sooner or 
later must reduce such holdings to benefit-allotment numbers. 
A short corn crop means that the spring pig crop will go to 
the butcher at light weight; consequently insufficient money 
will be realized by the processing tax to pay benefits. The 
tax is based on tonnage, benefits on numbers, so that it will 
be necessary for Uncle Sam to dig down into his capacious 
pocket to make good the deficiency. 


Lambs 


California lambs have gone either to the killer or to the 
feed-lot, Kentucky and Tennessee are cashing, fed lambs of 
the old crop have gone, and, from present indications, the 
new northwestern crop will move early. It may be long in 
a numerical sense, but tonnage will be deficient. Killers will 
probably be slaughtering thin-fleshed lambs all summer, in 
which event the feeder crop will be cut down. Lambs are 
higher than anything else on the stock-yard planks, and show 
a disposition to work lower. The Corn Belt crop will be 
cashed early and is likely to exert a potent influence on 
prices. Feed-lot filling is too far away to warrant speculation. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 

and eggs on May 1, 1934, as compared with May 1, 1933, and 

average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds except as otherwise noted) : 











Commodity May 1, 1934 May 1, 1933 "uae 
Frozen beef................. 28,714,000 19,606,000 37,848,000 
Cured beef*.................. 18,610,000 | 11,052,000 | 17,426,000 
Lamb and mutton....... 1,282,000 1,773,000 2,617,000 
Frozen pork............----.. 165,772,000 | 165,887,000 | 229,665,000 
Dry salt. pork” ...c...:.... 107,919,000 89,216,000 | 132,048,000 
Pickled pork*............... 381,633,000 | 375,257,000 | 424,728,000 
Miscellaneous............... 51,675,000 44,903,000 71,645,000 

Total meats:.:..2:2. 755,605,000 | 707,694,000 | 915,977,000 
ii orn A ccearenes Acteuass 179,441,000 | 71;895,000 | 113,650,000 
Frozen poultry............. 49,193,000 45,824,000 55,582,000 
Creamery butter.........|_ 11,840,000 9,398,000 | 13,165,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) 6,408,000 6,655,000 6,629,000 


* Cured or in process of cure. 


“We can hardly get along without THE PRODUCER, as we 
get to know the real facts from it.”—GEOoRGE HOoLMEs, Decker, 
ont. 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on June 1, 1934, compared with May 
1, 1934, were as below (per 100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 lbs. up): June 1,1934 May 1, 1934 
INN isan cechasaennsestaisceemetacniadlise ques btercndelaniiins | ee 
NR ia creeesirerccs creed ware acecnnaciats ora lpebeaperiusesecndineanieseaeiid 11.00-12.00 10.50-11.50 

STEERS (500 to 700 lbs.) : 

CMD icctcsstwin ads ckaticdatectalaidins - syemsatiaricenespetbonmiacancssonmppinacs | AONE 10.50-12.50 
GR | cece iii i hbccnnecistneni, “ee 9.00-11.50 

YEARLING STEERS: 

CUI: ecsdiceaitceepaccenacesk ad bends crave ciscatacnmmeoeantenibaccenta uaa 10.50-11.50 10.50-11.50 
CHI Sidi ain epceeesiey atom careeasieteabnaccancoospaensotaiate 7.50- 8.50 7.50- 8.05 

COWS: 
ee a . 7.50- 8.50 —7.50- 8.50 

VEALERS: 

CTI.» <A tataicccciatbaa scape eatin anindaihanaragheaplonsabhsdsaatwantentas 9.00-10.00 10.00-11.00 
GOI scccaicab outst tisinstoilcanaennegvaenabalasnadeaboapniclenaitiiniataanessoatahties 7.00- 9.00 9.00-10.06 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 Ibs. down): 


CONE ois ces react aa iaaragss ae 
COU tctcsctctn dno deen aka peas 18.00-19.00 18.00-19.00 
EWES: 
GOGE | isha eee aa ae 11.00-13.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
eR aise ssc temtcccansstcseerccnson esuvensace $11.50-12.50 $12.50-14.00 


HIDE VALUES SAGGING 


J. E. P. 


RADE IN HIDES IS SPASMODIC, AT FRACTION- 

ally lower prices whenever a sale is recorded. There is 
little or nothing doing in country hides. Packers are not 
pushing sales, and tanners are merely taking on enough 
raw material to operate on a limited scale. Demand for har- 
ness leathers has subsided, the main outlet being the shoe 
industry. Heavy cattle slaughter has been adverse to price 
maintenance, and the drought prospect insures increases in 
stocks of both hides and leather. Current prices of packer 
hides—8 to 9% cents per pound—are 2 cents lower than at 
the corresponding period of 1933. 


WOOL TRADE STILL LETHARGIC 


J. E. P. 


ANY REASONS CAN BE ASSIGNED FOR THE 

lethargic condition of the wool trade. <A _ depleted 
national wardrobe was restocked in consequence of admoni- 
tion to buy before prices went up; an open winter killed 
overcoat trade; prices to consumers were marked up; labor 
disputes exerted a restrictive influence on mill operations; 
NRA codes furnished a brake on the wheel; world markets 
lapsed into a state of coma; speculators backed out of the 
market, and millmen held their purchases down to a hand-to- 
mouth. basis. Recently more activity has been detected at 
eastern concentration points, but volume had _ previously 
dwindled to the shadow stage. At the moment, prices favor 
the buyer, although the decline has been arrested. Buyers 
are out of the western area, and it is probable that the bulk 
of the clip from that quarter will, of necessity, be consigned. 
Eastern houses handling government-controlled wools have 
been unable to do much business at present quoted prices, 
which are being maintained substantially above the level of 
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bright-fleece wools, there being nothing to justify price- 
cutting, in the absence of any clear-cut demand. Later, 
should such a demand develop, prices can be promptly 
adjusted to a level that will create trade. 

Bright wools have had an outlet, while territory trade 
has been at a standstill, about 75 per cent of the Ohio clip 
having changed hands. Manufacturers insist that they have 
no incentive to buy, as they know, almost to a pound, how 
much will be available. Piece-goods trade is stagnant, retail- 
ers are‘not replenishing, and early-summer clothing trade 
was disappointing. 

A murky political atmosphere is a contributing factor. 
Assurances emanating from those close to the President that 
there is no intention of disturbing the wool section of the 
tariff are vague, to say the least—so much so as to arouse 
apprehension. A prospect of “monkeying” with the tariff has 
a logically disturbing influence on wool trade—a rule that is 
operating as effectively as ever. If the political situation 
could be clarified, the wool market might come to life. 

Rarely has this trade passed through such a long period 
of stagnancy. Except for two flashes, the market has been 
in a state of coma since the middle of January. Meanwhile 
substitute fibers have been gaining ground. By-products of 
all types—including wool shoddies, silk noils, miscellaneous 
noils, cotton warp, and other trash—have been utilized in the 
manufacture of “all-wool” clothing, the purpose being to hold 
prices down to consumers, and to maintain profits by both 
manufacturers and middlemen. 

One exception to the rule is in Merino yarns, exempt 
from the general NRA order reducing running time to 75 
per cent. Price controversies are futile at this juncture, as 
there is nothing on which to base opinion. The usual parity 
between bright-fleece and territory wools has been disrupted, 
medium-bright fleeces chowing a decline of 10 cents in the 
grease from the peak of last summer, while territories have 
been maintained close to the peak, although clearly on a 
fictitious basis as compared with bright wools. This gap 
must be closed sooner or later. When normal trading is 
resumed, adjustments are certain. 


What western wool has been bought cost 70 to 75 cents 
per pound, clean basis, for fine and half-blood clips. The 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding indi- 
viduals; raised under actual range condi- 
tions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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bulk of the movement of western clips is on consignment. 
Disparity in the matter of cash advances is also getting com- 
ment, such advances ranging from 17% to 22 cents per 
grease pound, which is not comforting to those responsible 
for the higher advances. 


In the bright-wool states, 25 to 26 cents is being paid 
for medium wools of the best type, fine clips earning 22 to 
23 cents. 


Foreign markets are uniformly dull. Germany has barred 
imports, and in Italy import quotas have been lowered. There 
is a growing disposition to set up more barriers to interna- 
tional trade in Europe. 


Dropping into vernacular, wool trade is “up in the air.” 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., June 2, 1934. 

ATTLE TRADE WAS SOMEWHAT UNEVEN AT 

Denver during the month of May. Prices advanced early 
in the month, but most of the advance was lost by the close, 
leaving values generally around steady to a little higher, as 
compared with a month ago. Hogs lost 15 to 20 cents per 
ewt. during the month. Spring lambs were 50 to 65 cents 
lower at the close than at the opening of the month, while 
fed lambs were practically a minus quantity by the end of 
May. What few shipments were being received were of 
“clean-up” character, and quality was nothing extra. Horse 
trade was fairly active, but prices were a little easier at 
the close than at the opening of the month. 

Receipts were fairly liberal, but not so heavy of cattle 
and hogs as during the corresponding month last year. Sheep 
receipts were considerably heavier. Horse receipts were also 
a little heavier. Cattle receipts for the month were 28,637 
head, compared with 35,373 received in May, 1933; hog re- 
ceipts, 62,462, compared with 73,526; sheep receipts, 257,671, 
compared with 183,840; and horse receipts, 748, compared 
with 433. 

Cattle 


Good beef steers were selling at $6 to $7 early in May, 
with choice kinds at $7.65; the same grades were bringing 
much the same prices at the close of the month, although it 
takes pretty good steers to get above $7. Heifers that sold 
from $4.25 to $5.85 early in May were bringing from $4.50 
to $6.10 at the close, the latter price being the top of the 
season here. Fair-to-good killing cows were selling at $2.75 
to $4.25 at the close of April; the same grades were bringing 
$2.50 to $4 at the close of May, with choice odd head at 
$4.25 to $4.50. Stockers and feeders were selling at $4 to $6 
at the opening of the month, and at about the same prices 
at the close, although very few are being received, and, due 
to short pastures, the demand is limited. 

With light supplies of cattle in the feed-lots tributary 
to the Denver market, there is every indication that prices on 
good-quality fed stock will be well maintained during the 
month of June. As grass stock begins to make its way to 
market in larger numbers, this class is likely to suffer some 
decline. The demand is good for a reasonable number of 
good-quality, well-finished cattle, but the plainer grades are 
a little slow to move. 

Hogs 


Hog trade was fairly active during the month of May, 
but prices showed no improvement. In fact, the level of 
values is now slightly lower than a month ago. Best hogs 
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were selling at $3.50 at the close of April. On the closing 
session of May, best grades here brought $3.30, with most 
of the good butcher hogs from $3 to $3.25. 

The future of the hog market is a matter about which 
opinions differ materially. Some traders believe that, with a 
shortage in supply, which they predict in the next few 
months, prices will show some advance. Others doubt whether 
there will be material improvement so long as the processing 
tax of $2.25 per cwt. is applied. The general impression is 
that supplies will gradually decrease as the season advances, 
With decreasing supplies, there is room for material improve- 
ment in the market. However, the present low price of 
cattle, and the fact that grass stuff is just around the cor- 
ner, are depressing influences in the hog market, and will 
probably prevent any material advance. 


Sheep and Lambs 


Sheep trade was brisk during the month, and prices 
were well maintained. Fed lambs sold up to $9.90 at the 
close of April, with spring lambs up to $10.15. Early in 
May best fed lambs brought $10.25, and choice springers 
sold at $10.90. Since that time, however, prices have de- 
clined materially, and at the close of May best fed lambs 
were selling at $7.50 to $8, with best spring lambs at $9.50. 
Comparatively few fed lambs are now being received, and 
those coming to market are of the “clean-up” variety, quality 
not being very good. 

A month ago most of the spring lambs coming were 
being received from California. Now the greater portion 
of those arriving here are from Idaho, with many shipments 
from Colorado, Utah, Oregon, and other western states. 


Wooled ewes were selling at the close of April around 
$3.75 to $5. Practically none are being received now. The 
clipped ewes now coming are selling mostly at $2 to $3, 
with plainer grades down to $1.25. 

The sheep market continues in healthy condition, and 
trade has been maintained on a very satisfactory basis 
throughout most of May. The sharp declines at the close 
of the month, which have resulted in the lowest prices in 
many weeks, are bringing predictions from some operators 
that the period of seasonal declines is approaching. Others 
point to the fact that the highest prices of the season last 
year were paid in July. The demand has been good through- 
out the entire season thus far, and those who look for prices 
te be well maintained point to this fact as evidence that there 
will be little further decline. They also point to the com- 
paratively limited supply of lambs in sight for the next 
month or two as likely to exert a bullish influence on prices. 


Horses and Mules 


The horse market was active, with a good demand for 
practically everything offered. The trade was hardly so 
brisk as a month ago, and prices eased off slightly. Practi- 
cally everything offered was sold, however, and the trade 
could have absorbed more. 


Good farm chunks and work horses sold at $40 to $85 
a head, with choice heavy drafters from $90 to $125 and up. 
Good work mules brought from $35 to $80, with big heavy 
animals from $90 up. Light horses and mules sold any- 
where from $35 down. 


“Here in Florida we enjoy and appreciate THE PRODUCER. 
The articles dealing with the live-stock industry are well 
worth reading, and keep one informed as to what is taking 
place.”—WALTER J. SHEELY, Gainesville, Fla. 
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PACKERS REVIEW MAY MARKET SITUATION 


HE FOLLOWING REVIEW OF THE LIVE-STOCK 
and meat situation during the month of May has been 
jssued by the Institute of American Meat Packers: 


Cattle and Beef 


“The trade in dressed beef during May was fair, and 
prices of most grades of beef were slightly higher at the 
close of May than at the close of the previous month. Re- 
ceipts of cattle were larger than in April and larger than 
in May a year ago. The average price of cattle showed a 
slight improvement during the month. 

“The trend of the dressed beef market, from week to 
week during the month, was as follows: During the first 
week, prices of dressed beef showed some improvement; prices 
of veal showed good gains during the week. During the 
second week, prices declined somewhat toward the close, but 
the average for the week was higher than the average of the 
preceding week, and some prices were at the highest level 
of the year to date; prices of veal improved at Chicago, but 
declined in New York. During the third week there was 
little change in the prices of dressed beef; veal declined 
slightly in price. During the fourth week, prices of beef 
were steady to lower in the East, but most grades showed 
little change at Chicago; prices of beef from cows improved 
somewhat; prices of veal also showed some improvement. 

“The trend in the cattle markets from week to week 
during the month was as follows: During the first week 
the prices of practically all grades of cattle improved; prices 
of veal calves also showed gains during the week. During 
the second week, prices of most grades of cattle were prac- 
tically the same as those of the preceding week, although 
choice heavy steers improved. During the third week, prices 
of steers declined, but prices of heifers showed some im- 
provement; prices of good and choice veal calves improved, 
but other grades declined. During the fourth week, prices 
of steers continued to decline; prices of choice heavy steers, 
however, showed a gain; prices of heifers declined; prices 
of veal calves improved. 


Swine and Pork 


“The export trade during May was only fair. In the 
United Kingdom there was a fairly good demand for hams, 
and prices advanced slightly. The demand for bacon also 
was fair, although the demand in the case of both hams 
and bacon was restricted rather largely to product on hand. 
The demand for lard was better in the early part of May 
than at the close, when prices dropped to a figure below 
parity with the price in this country. On the Continent the 
trade in meats and lard was of small dimensions. The quota 
on lard shipments which has been put into effect by Ger- 
many limited the trade in lard to a relatively small volume. 

“In the domestic market, prices of fresh pork showed 
some improvement in the first few days of the month, but 
declined to an unusually low point in the second week. Since 
that time prices have fluctuated, but at the close of May 
prices of fresh pork generally were lower than at the open- 
ing. As a result, fresh-pork roasts now represent an unusu- 
ally economical buy for the housewife. Prices of fresh pork 
are relatively low in relation to the cost of hogs, plus 
expenses 

“These was a substantial increase in the prices of smoked 
hams, and the opening of the summer season found a good 
demand for this product. The improvement in the price of 
smoked hams was, to some extent, a reaction from the abnor- 
mal price relationship which has been prevailing between 
sweet-pickle hams and green hams. In the latter part of 
May the price relations were more nearly normal than they 
have been for many months. The demand for cooked hams 
was unusually good,and prices moved up during the month. 
The fact that receipts of hogs have not contained a large 
proportion of hogs which yield hams suitable for cooking 
has undoubtedly been a factor in the good advance in cooked- 
ham prices. There was a fair demand for bacon during the 
month, and prices showed some advance. The demand was 
considered fairly good for this season. There was a slight 
improvement in prices of picnics, and, although the volume 
of sales of picnics is not usually large during May, con- 
sumption was well maintained. There was a moderate im- 
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provement in prices of dry salt meats, although the con- 
sumption of this product probably was not up to normal 
during the month. An encouraging factor in the smoked- 
meat trade during May was the apparent decline in stocks 
of pork products. The demand for lard was fair, and prices 
at the close of the month were slightly higher than those 
at the opening. 

“There was a cutting: deficit during the month of May; 
that is, the value of the products of the hog on a fresh basis 
at current market prices, less expenses, was not so great as 
the cost of the hogs. The cutting deficit in May declined 
toward the end of the month and was not so large as it was 
in the preceding month. 

“Receipts of hogs were larger than in April, but some- 
what smaller than in May a year ago. The quality of re- 
ceipts continued below normal, and hogs were lighter in 
weight. Receipts continued to contain a large proportion of 
unfinished light-weight hogs, due primarily to the unfavor- 
able hog-corn ratio prevailing as a result of the relatively 
high price of corn, and to the drought. 


Sheep and Lambs 


“The demand for dressed lamb was only fair during 
most of the month, but improvement in the last few days 
caused prices at the close of the month to be about the 
same as at the opening. Receipts of sheep and lambs were 
unusually small during the month and were smaller than in 
the preceding month. A substantially smaller number of 
lambs was marketed in the month of May than in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 

“The trend of the dressed-lamb market from week to 
week during May was as follows: During the first week, 
prices of dressed Jamb improved at New York, but declined 
at Chicago; prices of spring lamb improved. During the 
second week, prices of lamb moved lower; the declines were 
general throughout the country and applied to spring lamb 
as well as to other dressed lamb. During the third week, 
prices of lamb declined at eastern markets and at Chicago; 
prices of spring lamb also declined. During the fourth week, 
prices of dressed lamb improved, and the improvement was 
about sufficient to offset the losses in price earlier in the 
month; as a result, prices at the close of the period gen- 
erally were about the same as those prevailing at the opening. 

“The trend of the live sheep and lamb market, from 
week to week, was as follows: During the first week, prices 
of lambs declined; spring lambs, however, showed a slight 
advance in price. During the second week the price decline 
was checked, and some grades sold a little higher than in 
the preceding period. During the third week, prices of lambs 
again moved lower; prices of spring lambs also declined. 
During the fourth week, prices of the lower grades of lambs 
declined, but the better grades were fairly steady; prices of 
spring lambs declined slightly. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON JUNE 4 WAS 
quoted at $25 a ton, f.o.b. Texas points. Hay prices at 
Omaha on the same date were as follows: new-crop alfalfa— 
choice leafy, $14; No. 1, $13 to $18.50; standard leafy, $11.50 
to $12; standard, $11; No. 2, $10.50 to $11; No. 3, $10; upland 
prairie—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $14; midland prairie 
—No. 1, $15; No. 2, $14; mixed hay—No. 1, $16; No. 2, $15; 
No. 3, $14. 








“I want to say that yours is the best live-stock paper 
that I know of, and I want to compliment you on your suc- 
cess.”—L. C. BRITE, Marfa, Tex. 


WANTED TO BUY—AIl kinds of empty 
Feed Bags; Oats, Brans, Cottonseed Meals, 
etc. Write us for prices and tags. BRUCE 
| BAG & BURLAP CO., 1613 Pearlstone 
| Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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WASHINGTON ERADICATES 
BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


Effective May 1, 1934, the State of 
Washington has been designated a ‘“‘mod- 
ified accredited area;” which means that 
the infection of bovine tuberculosis in 
the state has been reduced to less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of all its cattle, 
as indicated by official tests. Co-oper- 
ative tuberculosis-eradication work began 
in Washington in 1918 under the ac- 
credited-herd plan, where individual 
herds are tested, but most of the recent 
work has been done under the area plan, 
in which customarily the county is the 
unit. Approximately 2,000,000 tests were 
applied since the work began in the 
state. In general, the degree of infec- 
tion was found to be slight. Washing- 
ton is the fourteenth state to finish the 
campaign. 


PRODUCERS OF CHOICE BEEF 
GIVEN RECOGNITION 


“The Century Grill” is the name of 
an attractive, up-to-date restaurant oper- 
ated by the Crown Food Company at A 
Century of Progress at Chicago. Acting 
for that company, Swift & Co. are each 
week purchasing the top load of cattle 
coming to the Chicago market, the meat 
being placed on the menu with the name 
of the raiser of the cattle. In this way 
it is intended not only to give growers 
of good live stock the publicity which 
they deserve, but also to stimulate beef 
consumption. Judging from a sample 
bill-of-fare submitted to us, readers of 
TliE PRODUCER planning to attend the 
World’s Fair this summer could do worse 
than to visit this eat-shop. 


GRASS HOLDS SOIL AGAINST WIND 
AS WELL AS RAIN 


The dust-storms which lately have 
harassed the Middle West give added 
impetus to the national movement to 
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turn millions of acres of marginal plow- 
land back into grass and legumes, and 
furnish additional proof of the value of 
land in sod to prevent erosion by wind, 
according to crop and soil specialists in 
the Department of Agriculture. 


“Good sod prevents erosion by wind as 
well as by water,” points out Dr. A. J. 
Pieters, of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try. ‘“Dust-storms only add to the dis- 
comforts and economic loss of a drought. 
Wind erosion brings immediate loss in 
seed blown from the soil and in the 
damage to growing crops and house- 
holds. Every acre in sod means that 
much less soil erosion and that much 
less dust in the air.” 


Grass is a miser. Its long fingers 
hold on to the soil and soil fertility as 
a miser holds on to money. It not only 
prevents erosion, but well-managed graz- 
ing land loses less fertility, because less 
is taken from the soil by pasture plants, 
and part of what is removed is restored 
directly through the manure of grazing 
animals. 

Land planted to corn on an 8 to 10 
per cent slope in Missouri and North 
Carolina loses 15 to 17 tons of soil per 
acre annually. Land growing bluegrass 
or lespedeza loses only 0.8 to 0.9 ton 
per acre. Similar results have been ob- 
tained in a comparison of the native 
grass sod and cleaned tilled kaffir in 
central Kansas, and of cotton and grass 
land in southern states. 


NIGHT PASTURE FOR HORSES 


“Some people believe that horses at 
hard work do not do well if turned on 
pasture at night,” says E. W. Sheets, of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


“This has hardly more truth than the 
supposition that a good-sized thunder- 
storm will curdle new milk. Work- 
horses will pull through a period of hard 
farm work in much better condition if 
they are turned out in pastures at night 
to get some succulent food, take a good 
roll, and rest in the cool air, than if 
kept in a hot barn.” 


Although pasture-fed horses will sweat 
more than those kept off grass, Mr. 
Sheets points out that a sweating horse 
will seldom get a sunstroke. Grain and 


hay should be fed in addition to the pas- 
ture for horses at hard work, and salt 


should always be available, because 
sweating reduces the body’s content of 
salt. 


LOOK A HORSE IN MOUTH TO TELL 
HIS AGE 


Quoting St. Jerome’s precept not to 
look a gift horse in the mouth, a new 
Farmers’ Bulletin, “Determining the Age 
of Farm Animals by Their Teeth,” by 
George W. Pope, of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, recognizes that animals 
are bought and sold more frequently 
than they are given away, and that in 
buying and selling the age of the animal 
is a matter of importance. 

As a rule, we are told, the male horse 
has forty teeth and the mare only thir- 
ty-six. Mature cattle have thirty-two, 
besides a dental pad against which the 
cutting teeth on the lower jaw work. 
Sheep and goats likewise have thirty- 
two teeth plus a dental pad. A mature 
hog, however, has forty-four, including 
four tusks or tushes. 

The dentition of the horse is _ illus- 
trated by line-drawings depicting the 
changes in the shape, arrangement, and 
cupping of the teeth from the first milk 
teeth to the age of twenty, although the 
author concedes that after the age of 
eight or nine years the teeth are not so 
good an indicator of age as they are in 
colts and young horses. There is sim- 
ilar information for other animals. 


HOW TO SHOE A CANTANKEROUS 
HORSE 


The following formula for shoeing 
“the meanest kind of horse without any 
trouble” is supplied by Fred H. Bixby, 
of Long Beach, California, former presi- 
dent of the American National Live 
Stock Association, who gives credit to 
Fred H. Huffman: 


Anesthetic for the horse: oil of cum- 
min, one-eighth part; oil of rhodium, 
one-eighth part; chloroform, six-eighths 
narts. Get a small, fine sponge, about 
the size of a lemon. Put about one-half 
ounce of the solution on the sponge. 
Insert the sponge in the horse’s left nos- 
tril, and hold the right nostril closed to 
keep out air. About every two minutes 
add some dope to the sponge as it evap- 
orates. When the horse commences to 
get droopy and pretty drunk, go ahead 
and shoe him. Do not let him get so 
drunk that he falls down. As the effects 
wear off, put more dope on the sponge, 
until you are through shoeing him. 
works fine, and is not very costly. Two 
ounces of the mixture should be enough 
for any horse. It leaves no bad effects. 


Show this number of The Producer to 
your neighbor when you have finished 
reading it, and ask him to subscribe. 
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GOVERNMENT’S RANGE AND 
LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


Condition of range and live stock in 
the seventeen western states on May 1 
was reported as below by the Denver 
office of the Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 


Arizona.—Ranges dry, particularly in 
southern part; live stock generally in 
good condition; prospects of good calf 
crop, with light losses; lamb crop large. 

California.—Feed short and poor in 
southern half of state, but good in most 
of northern half; high ranges opening 
early, but prospects poor for summer 
and fall; cattle and sheep mostly in 
good condition; some movement out of 
drought districts; late lamb crop re- 
ported very good. 


Colorado.—Ranges improved during 
April; cattle and sheep have made fa- 
vorable gains; prospects encouraging for 
good lamb and calf crops. 
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Idaho.—Range subsoil moisture defi- 
cient; prospects for spring and summer 
range fair; condition of live stock gen- 
erally good; losses light. 


Kansas (western).—Condition of pas- 
tures poor; little hay and other feed 
available; cattle generally thin. 


Montana.—Range feed early, but more 
moisture needed, particularly in eastern 
part; prospects for good lamb and calf 
crops; cattle and sheep gaining on new 
feed, but thin in drier areas. 


Nebraska (western).—Pastures need 
moisture; feed in Sand Hills damaged 
by high winds and dry conditions; cat- 
tle only in fair condition; prospects for 
average calf crop. 


Nevada.—Ranges in fair condition; 
summer range prospect not good, due to 
lack of soil moisture; live stock gen- 
erally in good condition; prospects for 
good calf and lamb crops. 


New Mexico.—Supply of grass and 
stock water short; condition of live stock 
has held up well, due to mild weather; 
calf-crop prospects good; lambing about 
normal. 


North Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
badly in need of rain; feed shortage in 
prospect; cattle and sheep in poor con- 
dition; calf and lamb-crop indications 
only fair. 


Oklahoma.—Ranges and pastures in 
eastern part in good condition; rainfall 
lacking in Panhandle and western part; 
cattle making good gains; calf crop 
likely to be above average. 


Oregon.—Ranges and pastures in good 
shape; all live stock in good condition; 
ealf-crop prospects good. 


South Dakota (western).—Feed short- 
age in prospect, due to dry conditions; 
cattle and sheep have not made usual 
seasonal gains; prospects for lamb and 
calf crops not encouraging. 


Texas.—Ranges in east in good con- 
dition, but in west suffering from lack 
of moisture; cattle and sheep have kept 
in fair-to-good condition; calf-crop indi- 
cations favorable; lamb crop only fair; 
losses exceptionally light. 


Utah.—Ranges generally dry; stock 
water scarce, and moisture badly needed ; 
cows in good condition; good calf crop 
expected; sheep in good condition; lamb- 
ing progressing favorably. 


Washington.— Season much earlier 
than usual; condition of ranges above 
average; early lamb crop favorable. 


Wyoming.—Ranges in advance of sea- 
son; unless rainfall is received soon, 
serious feed and water shortage will de- 
velop; cattle and sheep have made good 
gains on new feed; indications for good 
lamb and calf crops. 
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Jays Turk Greenough 


Champion Bronco Buster 
“cc 
"TEs is the way I feel on the subject 


of hats: There’s only one a man 
ought to wear... That’s the Stetson. I 
figure this way ... that if the Stetson 
has been the standard in the West for 
nearly 70 years there must be some 
mighty good reason for it... And I 
guess that reason is quality. 

“T’ve been wearing Stetsons, I know. 
ever since I was knee high toa filly... 
and I never had one yet that wasn’t 
everything a man needed in a hat. 

“We younger riders learned most of 
what we know from the pioneer riders 
and cowmen, and when they taught us 
that the Stetson was the hat I can’t see 
that they gave us a bum steer. 

“When I crawl in under a big hat, 
though, it’s got to be big... These little 
narrow brims may be all rightonsome 
ranges, but not on the one where I trail. 

“That's the reason I’m so sold on 
the new 1934 Stetsons, with the broader 
brims and higher crowns. They look 
good and feel good. Look and feel like 
real Western hats, in fact. Which, being 
Stetsons, they just naturally are.” 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





FREE...a set of 3 
Cowboy Pictures» ]} 


Let STETSON send you, 
absolutely Free, a set of 
3 big colored pictures of 
cowboy life . . . Pictures 
printed on heavy paper- 
11x13 inches... Just the 
thing for decorating the walls of your home or the 
bunk-house. To get your set just write your name 
and address below and mail to JOHN B. STETSON 
Co., Philadelphia. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


California 


Conditions are not very bright in this 
locality, as we had no snow to speak of 
last winter, and the ranges are drying 
up. Hay crops are going to be light. 
We just had a good rain, which will 
help some, and it is still cloudy. Water 
is scarce, and the low ranges are all 
dried up.—JOHN McGarva, Likely. 

The range here was very dry until 
last week, when we had a big rain, 
which will help some. Cattle are look- 
ing better, but prices are not very prom- 
ising —MAry S. MurRReErR, Susanville. 


Idaho 


This is the driest season here in 
twenty-five years. Feed and water are 
very short.—P. R. BLIss, Arco. 


While parts of southern Idaho are in 
a very serious condition on account of 
the dry season, I am glad to say that 
the section where my cattle range has 
been unusually blessed with several good 
snows and rains since Easter Sunday, 
when we had our first storm. I have a 
permit for 600 head on the Humboldt 
National Forest in northern Nevada, and 
the prospects are good for a good grass 
season. I believe our water supply will 
hold up also. The Forest Service has 
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promised some spring development after 
the first of July; so I think we shall 
make it through the summer.—J. E. 
HAWES, Bruneau. 


Montana 


We are having one of the driest 
periods at this time of the year that I 
have witnessed in this part of the coun- 
try, and I have been in this locality 
since 1894. Reservoirs and creeks are 
drying up very fast. Without some rain 
within the next few days, the hay crop 
will be almost a failure. The hoppers 
and the Mormon crickets will just about 
finish, not only the hay crop, but all 
small grain. Stock seems to be doing 
well, but we shall have to pump water 
for it—M. C. WILSON, Decker. 

We had a very early spring, with 
grass on the range over one month 
earlier than usual. We have had no rain 
for several weeks, and the grass is burn- 
ing. Many of the springs are going dry, 
and all other streams are the lowest for 
this time of the year that I have ever 
seen, and I have lived here fifty years. 
— JOSEPH ELIASON, Deer Lodge. 


Nebraska 


Here in Blaine County conditions are 
good. The grass is excellent. Close 
around us it is very dry.—A. F. BATES, 
Halsey. 

Nevada 


Conditions affecting cattle are all shot 
to hell. We have had no rain, feed on 
ranges is drying up, water-holes and 
springs are already gone, grass near 
streams is fed off, and cattle are josing 
flesh. The old-time cowman, with the 
long rope and the long grass, will soon 
be ancient history. I still have my rope, 
however, and a dollar for THE PrRo- 
DUCER.—F, B. STEWART, Paradise Valley. 


North Dakota 


Dust has been so bad in many parts 
of North Dakota that street lights have 
been turned on in the daytime.—HEr- 
BERT C. HANSON, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo. 


Oregon 


We had a very mild winter. There 
being no snow, those who had plenty of 
grass did not feed any hay. The green 
grass is the best I have ever seen at 
this time of year. There will be no 
meadow crops, on account of lack of 
water; but, on the other hand, there is 
an abundance of old hay left.—OrRIN 
C. MILLS, Paulina. 


South Dakota 


We have had a wonderful winter here 
in northwestern South Dakota. I think 
there will be plenty of feed to carry the 
stock through the remainder of the win- 
ter. All stock is looking fine. The sheep- 
men are all prospering, but I cannot say 
as much for the cattlemen. Grazing is 
good; only water is very scarce. There 
is no snow on the ground.—THURLOW 
Cooper, Harding. (This report has been 
delayed.—ED.) 


Texas 


There has been some rain in the 
range country. There is rapidly devel- 
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oping, in the minds of conservative- 
thinking people, resentment toward the 
“brain trust” and the administration. 
Not all cowmen are in accord with the 
regimentation of the country, the so- 
cialization of its industry, and the sys- 
tematic inroads upon its reserves. But 
most of them are in such dire straits 
that they hope rather than think. 
Sheep-herders and cow-punchers, where 
they formerly ran in bunches, now are 
becoming scarce, on account of the 
CWA. And traditionally we are Dem- 
ocrats, too!—J. EvETTS HALEY, Univer- 
sity Station, Austin. 

We have had good rains this spring, 
giving us a fine season. Almost all 1933 
calves have been disposed of at from $4 
to $5.25 per ewt. The calf crop will be 
fair, but late, due to the spring of 1933 
being dry.—W. R. COLEMAN, Dozier. 

This country is fighting all the obsta- 
cles that nature and man can produce. 
I have never seen a drier place this side 
of the desert. We have had some rain 
in spots over the country, but it will 
take a lot more to do much good.— 
JERRY B. MINTER, Dalhart. 


Utah 


Cattle have wintered well in this 
state, but the country is badly in need 
of rain—J. M. MACFARLANE, Salt Lake 
City. 

Wyoming 


Conditions in this section are bad, due 
to the dry weather. People are shipping 
and selling off live stock already. We 
are all up a tree—do not know what 
is coming.—JACOB MILL, Hat Creek. 
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The Key 


to Meat Prices 





Wat is the key to meat prices? What makes live 
stock prices? 

It’s Mrs. Consumer who makes prices. She is a most 
careful buyer. When certain meat cuts move beyond her 
reach, she pays less and takes other ones. Or turns her 
back on meats, and buys something else. 


Immediately, meat prices slip down a bit, for dressed 
meats are highly perishable, and must be sold at once. 
This results in lower live stock prices. 


You can’t get away from it—Mrs. Consumer’s 
buying power is the key to meat prices in stores. 


Packers cannot pay more for live stock than can be 
obtained for the meat and by-products. 


The keen competition between hundreds of packers— 
all eager for their share of Mrs. Consumer’s business— 
insures producers the best possible prices. 


This competition has kept service costs and profits 
low. Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s profits 
from all sources have been only a fraction of a cent per 
pound. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with more than 35,000 consuming centers 
of meats, poultry and dairy products 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the “Swift 
Bridge of Service’’ exhibit, also the Swift plant at the Union Stock Yards. 


Let Your Live Stock Take You to 


“A CENTURY of 
PROGRESS” 


CHICAGO, Continuous to November 1, 1934 


F YOU ship your live stock to the Chicago 
Union Stock Yards, the railroad will furnish 
you free transportation as caretaker to mar- 
ket and return, and allow you to stay in 

Chicago for ten days. Only a single carload is now 
required to secure this transportation from any 
point in the West. 


Suppose you decide to stay in the city for two 
days to see the World’s Fair and numerous other 
attractions. The cost of such a visit, including 
admission to a ball game and a theatrical show, 
need not exceed $7.50, or less than 5 cents per cwt. 
on an average carload of live stock. 


Ship Your Stock to 


CHICAGO 


The Live Stock Market 
of the World 














